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ENTERED  AT  STATIONER’S  HALL. 


PREFACE. 


TT  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  to  fuch  who  are  not 
already  acquainted,  that  about  two  years  fince,  a 
meeting  was  called,  by  public  advertifement,  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  of  the  apothecaries  in  London, 
to  confider  on  the  bell  method  of  obtaining  from  the 
druggifts  the  making  up  of  prefcriptions,  retailing 
of  medicines,  &c. 

The  correfpondence  which  the  gentlemen,  calling 
the  meeting,  had  carried  on  with  practitioners  in  the 
country,  &c.  was  read,  and  it  being  agreed  that  the 
meafure  was  both  juft  and  neceffary,  an  affociation 
was  formed;  thofe  who  chofe  fubfcribed  a guinea, 
and  a committee  were  appointed  for  carrying  the  plan 
into  effeft.  Having  long  before  been  convinced  of 
the  degraded  fituation  of  the  apothecary,  and  having 
maturely  confidered  the  modes  of  procuring  redrefs, 
though  I had  no  concern  in  calling  the  meeting,  I 
ftiould  have  had  no  objection  to  have  given  any  af- 
fiftance  in  my  power;  but  from  the  complexion  of 
the  bufinefs  that  evening,  I was  fully  fatisfied  no 
good  would  rcfult  from  the  inftitution,  and  there- 
fore declined  being  eleCted  one  of  the  committee. 

The  firft  meeting  having  been  ill-conduCted,  a 
fecond  was  called:  this,  which  ought  to  have  been 
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for  the  committee  to  make  their  report,  fubmit 
their  future  intentions,  and  colleft  the  opinion 
of  every  one  prefent,  on  the  means  to  be  purfued; 
and  chiefly  to  afcertain  whether  negotiation  with 
the  druggifts,  conduced  in  a liberal  and  temperate 
way,  or  application  to  parliament,  would  be  beft 
fuited  to  anfwer  the  ends  propofed,  and  to  collect 
further  fubfcriptions ; was,  like  the  former  meeting, 
fpent  in  idle  and  intemperate  declamation,  not  cal- 
culated to  obtain  the  general  opinion  of  the  meeting 
on  the  plan  beft  to  purfue,  or  to  forward  the  views 
of  the  inftitution ; but  rather  to  excite  oppofition 
from  the  chemifts  and  druggifts,  and  others ; who, 
accordingly,  formed  a fubfcription  to  oppofe  the 
apothecaries. 

The  following  printed  letter,  which  I lay  before 
the  reader  without  comment,  having  been  fent  me, 
I wrote  eleven  pages  to  the  committee;  recommend- 
ing an  attempt  at  negotiation  with  the  wholefale 
druggifts,  before  any  application  fhould  be  made  to 
parliament;  and  if  that  fhould  not  fucceed,  then  to 
print  their  views  in  applying  for  an  a£t,  for  the  ap- 
probation or  corre&ion  of  all  the  town  and  country 
fubfcribers ; that  the  application  might  be  made  fuch 
as  thelegiflature  could  approve,  and  likely  to  benefit 
both  the  profeflion  and  the  public ; but  intemperate 
condudl  obtaining  in  the  committee,  the  fecretary, 
who  had  then  the  chief  controul,  was  fo  averfe  to 
receive  information  from  a fubfcriber,  though  only 
fubmitted  for  confideration,  that  he  would  not  even 
hear  my  letter  read. 
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Though  the  committee  have  not  thought  proper 
to  inform  the  fubfcribers  of  their  fecond  application 
to  parliament,  or  of  their  future  views;  it  is  known 
that  they  did  again  apply,  and  that  their  petition 
was  treated  by  the  houfe  as  fuch  a crude,  partial, 
and  hally  produ&ion  could  only  deferve. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, and  to  Apothecaries  in  general  throughout 
England  and  Wales. 

Gentlemen, 

YOUR  Committee  are  apprehenfive  that  they  may 
be  imagined  by  fome,  to  whom  the  difficulty  of  their  talk  is 
not  fully  known,  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  delay  in  giv- 
ing an  account  how  far  they  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the 
trufl  delegated  to  them.  To  efface  entirely  every  imputation 
of  this  kind,  it  becomes  neceffary  not  only  to  Hate  diftinftly 
the  obje&s  which  they  conceived  themfelves  dire&ed  to  in- 
veftigate,  but  the  means  alfo  which  they  have  employed  to 
obtain  fuch  fatisfaflory  evidence,  as  may  be  a foundation  fuf- 
ficiently  flrong  for  the  future  proceedings  of  the  Affociation: 
from  all  which  circumftances  your  Committee  feel  them- 
felves compelled  to  conclude,  that  the  importance  as  well  as 
welfare  of  Pharmaceutic  pradfitioners  has  experienced  de- 
gradation and  injuftice;  and  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  confequently  fuffering  from  the  ignorance  and  impofition 
of  vain  and  fraudulent  pretenders. 

As  the  abufes  of  Pharmacy  were  the  grand  objedls  of  their 
fcrutiny,  your  Committee,  at  their  fir  ft  meetings,  confined 
themfelves  to  the  fuggcftion  of  means  which  might  be  cal- 
culated to  produce  general  conviftion  upon  a fubjea,  the  evil 
of  which  had  been  long  to  them  more  than  fufpeaed ; but 
of  the  extent  of  which  it  was  iinpoffible  they.could  then  forrp 
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any  adequate  conception  : for  they  did  not  imagine  that  the 
lives  of  mankind  were  fo  generally  entrufted  to  the  ignorant, 
as  the  refult  of  their  enquiries  obliges  them  now  to  acknow- 
ledge : and  although  they  were  prepared  to  meet  a certain 
extent  of  mifehief,  they  are  forry,  from  a convi&ion  formed 
from  inconteftible  authorities,  to  declare,  that  their  refearches 
have  exhibited  it  to  them  in  a very  alarming  degree. 

To  afeertain  thefe  abufes  of  Pharmacy,  fo  as  to  take  away 
every  fhadow  of  doubt,  your  Committee  have  fent  preferip- 
tions,  written  in  themoft  common  and  obvious  terms,  to  be 
prepared  by  various  perfons  flyling  thcmfelves  chemifls  and 
druggifts  : and  although  the  medicines  compounded  were 
from  the  fame  recipes,  yet  the  compofitions  were  in  every 
inftance  materially  different  both  from  each  other,  and  from 
what  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  dire&ions  for  taking 
them  were  as  various  as  the  medicines  compounded. 

But  a circumflance  which  your  Committee  think  yet  more 
dangerous  to  the  public  was  at  the  fame  time  difeoyered ; for 
it  was  found  that  thefe  very  men,  who  were  proved  thus  in- 
competent to  prepare  medicines,  had  the  audacity  to  preferibe 
them  ; and  who,  difdaining  the  previous  labours  of  education 
and  fludy,  ufurped  the  place  of  the  regular  praftitioner,  di- 
refting  applications,  of  whofe  effefts  they  were  ignorant,  for 
difeafes  with  which  they  were  equally  unacquainted.  The 
confequences  of  this  conduft  we  fhudder  to  contemplate. 

Such  to  your  Committee  appeared  to  be  the  abufes  of 
Pharmacy  in  the  metropolis ; their  enquiries  did  not  flop 
there,  for  completely  to  fulfil  their  charge,  a correfpondence 
was  opened  with  every  principal  city  and  town  throughout 
the  kingdom.  In  almoft  all  of  them  perfons  calling  them- 
ielves  chemifts  and  dtuggifls  were  found,  whofe  fubfiflence. 
was  derived  from  the  adulteration  of  good  by  damaged 
medicines,  and  the  fophiftication  of  the  expenfive  by  the 
cheap  ; and  notwithftanding  open  proofs  of  ignorance  and 
danger,  thefe  very  pretenders  have  affumed  an  appellation 
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calcuJated  to  convey  to  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with  Phar- 
maceutic Chemiftry,  an  idea  that  from  them  only  can  be  had 
genuine  and  well  prepared  medicines,  a ftratagem  which  your 
Committee  have  reafon  to  lament,  as  having  been  too  gene- 
rally fuccefsful. 

The  frauds,  indeed,  are  fo  numerous  and  of  fuch  extent, 
that  competition  for  the  truly  honeft  man  can  produce  no- 
thing fhort  of  ruin  : and  deceptions  like  thefe  mull  continue 
to  triumph,  unlefs  the  efforts  of  your  Committee  lhall  revive 
the  application  to  Pharmacy,  by  eftabliihing  its  importance 
and  its  ufe  ; by  obtaining  power  to  confine  it  to  its  juft  pof- 
feffors ; and  thus  rendering  it  neither  difhonourable  nor  dis- 
advantageous for  young  men  to  enter  into  the  profeflion  who 
have  the  advantages  of  a fuitable  education,  and  fufhcient  pro- 
perty to  enable  them  to  profecute  their  ftudies  to  the  necef- 
fary  extent.  How  much  the  reverfe  of  this  has  of  late  years 
been  the  cafe,  every  praditioner  muft  be  fenfible — Afliftants 
of  competent  abilities  are  not  to  be  obtained,  and  the  la- 
mentable fituation  of  our  fleets  and  armies,  for  want  of  fuch 
Afliftants,  {hews  too  clearly  that  the  true  fource  from  whence 
they  are  accuftomed  to  be  procured  is  corrupted,  or  altoge- 
ther inadequate  to  the  purpofe. 

Having  thus  certified  themfelves  of  the  exiftence  of  the  evil 
and  its  univerfal  extent,  your  Committee  proceeded  to  take 
fuch  fteps  as  were  neceffary  to  awaken  a general  attention  to 
the  objed  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  firft  of  thefe 
was  to  inform  the  College  of  Phyficians,  the  Company  of 
Apothecaries,  and  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
that  there  exifted  fuch  an  affociation ; that  it  had  fuch  evils 
to  complain  of ; that  it  was  occupied  on  the  means  for  re- 
drefs,  and  your  Committee  befought  their  aid  and  intereft  in 
the  courfe  they  fhould  take  for  the  remedy  fo  ardently  defir- 
ed;  intimating,  alfo,  that  an  application  to  the  Legiflature 
was  a meafurc  in  contemplation. 
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The  next  flep  which  your  Committee  thoughtbeff  calculated 
to  ferve  the  purpofe,  was  to  requeff  a converfation  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  for  befides  that  the  general  obje£t  mud  of  courfe  in- 
tereft  him,  it  was  their  w;fh  to  excite  his  more  particular  at- 
tention, by  Hating  clearly  and  fully,  the  fituation  of  the  fleet3 
and  armies.  The  Minifter  avowed  himfelf  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  their  purfuits,  and  expreffed  mod  feelingly  his  re- 
gret that  a fufficient  number  of  proper  medical  attendants  for 
his  Majeffy’s  forces  were  not  to  be  obtained.  He  recom- 
mended them  to  profecute  the  objeft  in  view  by  an  immedi- 
ate application  to  Parliament.  Conformably  therefore  to  his 
opinion,  a Petition,  Hating  concifely  the  grievances  alledged, 
and  praying  for  rcdrefs,  was  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons the  6th  day  of  February  laH,  as  a meafure  preparatory  to 
the  introduflion  of  a future  Bill.  In  this  Hate  your  Committee 
might  have  reHed  and  have  craved  your  advice  and  authority 
for  their  further  purfuits:  but  as  from  their  numerous  cor- 
refpondents,  and  their  own  invefligation,  the  evils  are  fo 
clearly  defined,  they  cannot  clofe  the  period  of  their  labours 
without  prefuming  to  fuggeH  what  will  be  neceffary  to  be 
obtained  for  the  completion  of  the  objeft.  In  offering 
which,  they  beg  leave  to  Hate,  that  they  have  been  actuated 
by  a confideration  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  ought  to  be 
reciprocal  between  the  public  and  themfelves.  The  public 
ought  to  be  allured  of  being  enabled  to  apply  with  the 
confidence  of  meeting  in  the  practitioner  with  a man  of  pro* 
feffional  fkill  and  integrity,  who  fhall  be  able  to  give  them 
good  advice,  and  compelled  to  furnifh  them  with  genuine 
medicines,  while  the  praftitioner  ought,  on  his  part,  to  be 
rewarded  for  his  application,  attention,  and  rifk  both  of  his 
perfon  and  property. 

The  HrH  promoters  of  the  Affociation  have,  for  this  pur- 
pofe, been  induced  to  hold  out,  as  a precedent,  the  principles 
of  a bill  pafied  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1791,  to  regulate  Phar- 
macy in  that  kingdom;  but  your  Committee  is  perfe&ly 
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aware,  that  the  principles  only  ol  that  bill  can  be  refortedto; 
for  it  would  be  deficient  in  its  application  to  redrefs  the  evils 
exifling  in  the  prefen t more  degenerated  ftate  of  the  profef- 
fion  in  this  kingdom.  Without  referring  unneceffarily, 
therefore,  to  that  aft,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  Hate  what  your 
Committee  have  fuggefled,  particularly  as  every  part  of  the 
aft  applicable  to  this  country  will  be  included  in  what  they 
have  to  offer. 

The  Committee  deem  it  neceffary,  that  to  procure  redrefs, 
the  fundamental  principles  muff  be  to  require — 

Firjl,  That  the  foie  liberty  to  vend  Pharmaceutical  Prepa- 
rations, compound  Phyficians’  Prefcriptions,  &c.  & c.  fhall 
appertain  to  the  apothecary — for  as  the  apothecary  neceffari- 
ly  attends  patients  without  any  emolument  but  what  fhall 
arife  from  the  profits  of  the  medicines  he  may  vend,  it  will 
be  folly  to  imagine  that  any  perfon  will  fubjeft  himfelf  to  an 
expenfive  education,  and  a wafle  of  time  in  apprenticefhip,  if 
men  egregioufiy  ignorant  can  obtain,  under  any  other  appel- 
lation, the  fame  advantages,  and  without  the  fame  labour,  or 
that  hazard  unavoidably,  and  often  fatally,  accompanying  an 
attendance  upon  the  infefted  fick. 

Second , That  no  young  men  be  taken  as  apprentices  who 
have  not  an  approved  education. 

Third,  That  none  be  affiflants  without  having  been  exa- 
mined as  to  their  competency  for  pharmaceutical  compofi- 
tions,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Fourth,  That  none  be  at  liberty  to  fettle  until  examined  j 
nor  any  perfon  entitled  to  an  examination  unlefs  he  fhall  have 
faithfully  fervcd  an  apprenticefhip  of  five  years  at  the  leafh 

Fifth,  1 hat  befides  the  above,  the  Committee  be  at  liber- 
ty to  accede  to  any  propofitions  that  may  be  recommended 
to  them  by  the  College  of  Phyficians ; whofe  advice  towards 
framing  a bill  it  is  intended  to  folicit ; and  which,  from  the 
friendly  cxpreffions  already  made  by  that  learned  body,  your 
Committee  have  good  reafon  to  hope  they  fhall  obtain. 
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Sixtk,  That,  to  promote  thefe  purpofes,  a competent  Court 
fhould  be  eftabliflied,  to  confift  of  a certain  number  of  mem- 
bers, who  fhould  have  full  power  to  make  fuch  bye  laws  and 
regulations  as  they  fhall  think  may  be  moll  conducive  to  the 
welfare  both  of  the  Public  and  the  Profellion. 

Your  Committee  meet  on  Thurfday  the  12th  and  26th  in- 
ftant,  and  every  Second  and  Fourth  Thurfday  in  every  month, 
at  the  Buffalo  Tavern,  Bloomflury , at  feven  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  prefence  of  any  Profeflional  -Gentleman 
who  can  make  it  convenient  to  attend,  will  be  highly  efteem- 
ed,  and  as  they  deem  it  neceffary,  from  the  advanced  hate  of 
the  Seflions,  that  no  time  be  loft  in  enabling  them  to  purfue 
the  objefl  of  preparing  a bill,  they  entreat  Gentlemen  to  meet 
within  fuch  diftrifts  as  may  be  convenient,  as  early  as  pofii- 
ble,  and  communicate  their  obfervations  to  the  Secretary,  in 
fuch  way  as  may  beft  avoid  a too  voluminous  correfpondence, 
which  has  already  been  found  inconvenient. 

It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  increafe  their  Fund,  which  at 
prefent  is  but  frnall,  before  your  Committee  can  venture  up- 
on an  application  to  Parliament. 


JOHN  LEWIS,  Secretary. 

Half-moon  Street , Piccadilly* 


To  thofe  who  doubt  of  the  apothecary  labouring 
under  great  degradation  and  injuftice,  I will  obferve, 
that  to  my  knowledge  a great  many  have  of  late 
years  quitted  the  profeflion  in  difguft,  after  an  ex- 
penfive  education,  to  takeupfome  new  mode  of  life, 
where  the  application  would  be  lefs  conflant  and 
lefs  arduous,  and  the  recompence  more  adequate 
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to  the  fervices  done.  A medical  gentleman  ob- 
ferves,  “ that  the  flave-trade  can  never  be  abolifhed, 
while  the  apothecary’s  fituation  fhall  continue  as  at 
prefent.”  That  the  apothecary  in  town  is  frequent- 
ly fent  for  to  a great  diftance,  and  required  to  go 
immediately,  on  the  mod  trivial  occafions ; as  to 
confult  about  inoculating  a child  at  fome  diftant  pe- 
riod, or  attending  a lady  at  a diftance  of  fome  months, 
which  might  have  been  explained  by  a note,  and 
his  vifit  fuited  to  his  other  engagements,  or  deferred 
to  a future  day;  and  that  hurrying  melfages,  of  fuch, 
a nature,  frequently  are  received  in  an  ambiguous 
way,  fo  as  to  caufe  him  to  be  fought  in  hade,  at  a 
great  diftance,  and  often  in  an  evening,  or  on  a 
Sunday,  every  apothecary,  of  anypradlice,  muft  have 
had  many  proofs ; and  not  one  farthing  can  be  charg- 
ed for  thefe,  and  many  other  confultations  of  a like 
nature,  w'here  no  medicine  is  fent,  be  the  diftance  or 
hurry  ever  fo  great.  Surely  there  can  be  no  good 
reafon,  why  an  attorney  fhould  have  3s.  4d.  6s.  8d. 
or  13s.  4d.  for  a confultation,  while  an  apothecary, 
whofe  education  has  often  been  more  arduous  and 
more  expenfive,  fhould  have  no  reward;  efpecially 
if  called  in  cafes  of  emergency,  perhaps  in  the  night, 
where  his  fervices  are  often  great,  and  no  fecond  vifit 
neceflary  ; or,  when  it  is,  falls  the  next  day  to  the 
ufual  family  attendants,  the  phyfician  and  the  drug- 
gift. 

That  thofe  who  pra&ife  in  the  country,  and  who 
often  have  had  an  expenfive  and  general  education, 
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are  frequently  fent  for  to  a great  diftance,  in  bad 
roads,  late  of  an  evening,  after  the  patient’s  men  have 
done  work;  although  this  had  been  forefeen,  by  the 
friends  of  the  Tick,  in  the  morning,  fo  as  to  have  to 
return  in  the  night,  every  pra&itioner  in  the  country 
has  experienced;  and  though  is.  per  mile  is  the 
ufual  charge  for  vifits  in  the  country,  and  the  me- 
dicines fent  for ; yet,  any  one  being  permitted  to 
pra&ife,  without  regular  qualifications,  has  fo  de- 
graded the  profeffion,  even  diftant  from  the  metro- 
polis, that  gentlemen  of  talents  are  often  obliged  to 
attend  in  midwifery  cafes,  for  what  would  hardly 
pay  the  hire  of  their  horfe,  and  often  in  cold  nights 
and  bad  roads. 

It  becomes  created  beings  to  believe,  that  the 
Creator  has  made  man  a being  every  way  fitted  to  his 
time  and  place,  in  the  fcale  of  creation.  If  we  find 
f elf -love  and  reafon  to  be  the  urging  and  retraining 
principles  of  his  nature,  then  fhould  men,  in  all  their 
political  inftitutions,  or  general  regulations,  have 
thefe  two  principles  in  view.  Self-intereft  being 
natural  to  man,  public  regulations  fhould  ever  turn 
it  to  the  general  advantage,  by  making  it  the  interejl 
of  all  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  ally  whether  general 
or  particular. 

Thofe  who  take  charge  of  the  health  of  the  coun- 
try, fhould  be  obliged  properly  to  qualify  for  the 
tafk;  and  if  thofe,  who  wanted  their  advice  or  affifl- 
ance,  knew  that  a fee  mufi  always  be  given  (propor- 
tioned to  the  difance  and  hour ) when  either  was  requiredy 
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then  would  it  become  their  own  intereft  (the  only 
certain  fecurity)  to  conhder  their  apothecary  as  a 
rational  creature,  who  had  alfo  an  individual  intereft 
to  purfue. — When  all  general  laws  fhall  make  thepr/- 
vate  accord  with  the  public  good,  then  will  reafon  and 
jujlice  emerge  from  the  back  ground  ; philofophy,  or 
the  ftudy  of  nature  and  nature’s  laws,  be  made  the  pur  - 
fuit  of  both  fexes ; and  the  healing  art  affume  its  due 
importance , and  become  a bleffing  to  the  world. 

The  meafles,  in  fome  cafes,  may  attack  with  pecu- 
liar fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and  require  the  free 
life  of  the  lancet,  or  of  medicine  ; but  I will  venture 
to  affert,  that  if  every  child,  attacked  with  the  meafles 
(the  fymptoms  of  which  are  feldom  ambiguous)  were 
kept  carefully  in  bed  for  four  days  in  a moderately 
warm  room,  and  fupplied  freely  with  only  barley  wa- 
ter and  apple  tea,  that  we  lhould  then  hear  of  but 
few  children  dying  of  the  meafles,  though  now  a ve- 
ry fatal  difeafe.  The  apothecary’s  intereft  now  for- 
bids his  advifing  thus;  indeed  the  ufe  of  the  faculty 
of  reafon  muft  become  more  general  in  both  fexes , 
and  fees  given,  before  it  will  be  in  his  power.  Dr. 
Franklin  has  faid,  <{  God  Almighty  helps  thofe  who 
help  themfelves.” 

“ Thus  the  men, 

“ Whom  Nature’s  works  can  charm,  with  God  himfelf 
“ Hold  converfe  ; grow  familiar,  day  by  day, 

“ With  his  conceptions,  aft  upon  his  plan ; 

“ And  form  to  his,  the  relifh  of  their  fouls.” 
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Were  farther  proof  neceffary  to  fhew  the  beg- 
garly and  degraded  (late  of  the  profeflion  in  this 
country,  I might  bring  the  following: 

The  prifoners  in  Ludgate,  I have  attended  many 
years,  daily,  oroftener,  in  cafes  of  fever,  accidents. 
See.  the  whole  reward  is  10I.  annually,  for  advice  in 
all  cafes  of  furgery,  pharmacy,  and  midwifery  ; and 
alfo  for  furnifhing  the  neceffary  medicines.  While 
the  clergyman,  for  advice  only,  once  a week,  and 
that  occafionally  difpenfed  with,  has  a (alary  of  30I. 
a year ; and  has,  at  this  time,  a petition  before  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,  requiring  an  increafe. 

Any  refpectable  attorney  would  fcarcely  attend 
to  ftgn  a return  of  the  prifon,  weekly,  (a  part  of  my 
duty)  for  the  falary  which  the  furgeon  is  allowed. 

When  Reafon  and  Jufiice  (hall  become  man’s 
guide,  will  he  diferiminate  no  better  ? 

Seeing  lately,  in  a newfpaper,  that  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Affociation  intended  again  to  apply  to  parlia- 
ment, I determined  fpeedily  to  publifh  my  thoughts, 
and  having  obferved  the  ftate  of  the  profeflion  in 
feveral  counties,  and  alfo  in  this  metropolis,  and 
been  fettled  as  a pra&itioner  in  the  latter  for  twelve 
years,  I hope  thefe  pages  may  prove  ufeful. 

Finding  that  the  furgeons  were  likely  to  be  form- 
ed into  a college,  and  the  late  Dr.  Hunter’s  mufeum 
given  to  them,  I have  haftened  thefe  pages,  in  the 
hope  that  parliament  may  receive  fome  hints  ufeful 
in  forming  the  Surgeon’s  Charter;  this  expedition, 
(not  allowing  me  time  to  copy  any  part  of  the  manu- 
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fcript,)  and  the  uncertainty  of  profeffional  engage- 
ments, will,  I truft,  plead  my  excafe  with  the  candid 
for  any  fmall  errors,  which  more  leifure  might  have 
prevented.  I might  have  gathered  ufeful  hints  from 
fome  of  my  medical  friends  ; but  as  this  alfo  would 
have  occafioned  delay,  it  has  been  entirely  avoided, 
and  no  one  will  fee  any  part  of  thefe  fheets,  but 

myfelf  and  the  printer,  till  they  meet  the  public 
eye. 

The  1 hysicians  I confider  a body  of  men,  the 
bell  informed,  in  general  fcience,  of  any  in'  the 
country ; the  Britifh  Su rgeon s alfo  defervedly  rank 
high  for  general  learning  and  great  dexterity  : and  I 
know  Apothecaries,  whofe  education  and  philan- 
thropy would  do  honour  to  the  profeffion,  were  it 
in  a lefs  degraded  Hate.  I know  my  mind  is  too 
honest  and  independent  to  fit  me  fora  Syco- 
phant or  a Hypocrite.  I have  written  without 
intending  to  offend  any  individual;  but,  “ fhould 
the  gall’d  jade  wince,”  the  fault  will  not  be  mine  ; 
if  Public  Abuses  exift,  fuch  are  fair  objeaS  for  in- 
vefhgation.  Satisfied  that  every  Man,  of  every 
Clime,  not  prejudiced  by  education,  or  rendered 
favage  by  injuftice,  is  my  Brother  and  Friend  ; 
earneftly  hoping,  that  my  Children  may  live  in 
times  when  Dependance,  Bigotry,  and  Poverty 
fhall  be  lefs  general;  and  when  Titles  or  Birth 
without  Talents  and  Virtue,  fhall  be  little  ef* 
teemed  ; and,  hoping  for  the  entire  approbation  of 
the  honefl  and  liberal,  in  every  department  of  our 
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profeflion,  I conclude  ; — fatisfied  that  I have  written 
thefe  pages  with  a view  to  promote  Man’s  Happi- 
ness an.1  my  Country’s  Good,  I contemplate  their 
effects  with  pleafure,  and  my  confcience  approves 
the  deed. 

“ The  man  that’s  born,  his  fpecies  to  protect, 

“ Sees  guilt  in  doth,  and  robb’ry  in  negleft ; 

“ He  owes  the  world,  whatever  nature  gave, 

“ And  pays  the  debt,  by  being  jujl  and  brave." 

Stamford  Street,  Surry") 

Road,  £ T.  CHAMPNEY. 

May  3d,  1797.  3 
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REGULATIONS,  &c. 


T SHALL  not  follow  a late  author  on  me- 
* dical  reform,  by  tracing  how  the  healing 
art  was  divided  amongft  its  profeffors,  in 
the  times  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  (though 
it  might  eafily  be  proved  that  Hippocrates, 
Celfus,  and  the  chief  of  the  ancients,  pra6tifed 
equally  in  all  the  branches  of  the  profeffion, 
Hippocrates  himfelf  performing  all  the  ope- 
rations in  furgery,  with  the  fingle  exception 
of  lithotomy),  but  rather  give,  what  appears 
to  me  more  ufeful,  the  regulations  and  re- 
ftrictions  under  which  it  was  praflifed  in 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  up  to  the 
year  1783  ; and  alfo  the  date  of  the  profef- 
lion  in  our  own  country ; and  fhall  then 
offer  fuch  further  regulations  as  I confider 
adapted  to  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  we 
now  live,  and  which  may  be  deferving  the 
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confideration  of  the  legiflature:  for  if  an  a£fc 
of  parliament  is  to  be  paffed,  the  good  of  the 
nation  requires  that  it  fhould-be  fuch  as  fhall 
produce  the  greateft  good,  with  the  lead; 
poflibie  injury. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  which 
were  in  force  at  the  above  period. 

RUSSIA. 

In  Ruflia  the  regulations  were  made  by 
Dr.  Erfkine,  a Scotchman,  who  was  appoint- 
ed, by  Peter  the  Great,  chancellor  of  a me- 
dical court  or  chancery,  which  regulates 
every  thing  refpefting  either  phyficians, 
burgeons,  or  apothecaries,  throughout  that 
vaft  empire.  This  court  confifls  of  a chan- 
cellor or  prefident,  vice-prefident,  and  feve- 
ral  fecretaries.  The  vice-prefident  attends 
the  chancery  twice  every  day,  to  receive 
reports  from  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  the  fleets  and  armies;  and  to 
tranfmit  the  chancellor’s  orders  for  their 
conduct,  &c.  and  on  extraordinary  occafions, 
a number  of  phyficians  and  burgeons  are 
convened  by  the  prefident  to  aflifl  with  their 
advice.  There  is  one  chancery  at  Peterb- 
burg  and  another  at  Mofcow.— No  perbon 
is  buffered  to  pra&ife  in  Ruflia,  till  he  has 
2 been 
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been  examined  by  this  chancery,  and  pro- 
cured  a written  teftimonial  of  his  qualifica- 
tions ; and  if  any  perfon  prefumes  to  pre- 
fcribe  or  adminifler  medicines,  in  any  part 
of  Ri’ffia,  without  firft  having  been  examin- 
ed by  the  chancery,  he  is  liable  to  fuffer  the 
knoute,  (a  tremendous  whipping),  to  be  fent 
to  the  gallies  during  pleafure,  and  to  forfeit 
all  he  is  worth,  one  half  to  the  emperor  and 
the  other  to  the  informer. 

No  apothecary  is  allowed  to  give  medi- 
cines without  orders  from  a phyfician  or 
furgeon.  At  every  apothecary’s  fhop  a bur- 
geon is  appointed,  with  a fuflicient  falary  to 
attend  daily  two  hours,  forenoon  and  after- 
noon ; and  if  the  patients  are  not  able  to 
pay  for  their  medicines,  they  are  placed  to 
the  emperor’s  account.  The  apothecaries 
receive  all  their  medicines  from  the  chan- 
cery, and  are  in  fa6t  employed  by  govern- 
ment ; there  are,  indeed,  a few  private  apo- 
thecaries, but  thefe  are  fubje6l  to  the  rules 
of  the  chancery  equally  with  the  others. 

Every  furgeon  in  Ruflia,  whether  in  the 
fervice  of  government  or  not,  mull,  in  all 
difficult  cafes,  call  for  the  advice  of  a phy- 
fician or  fenior  furgeon;  nor  is  any  furgeon 
allowed  to  perform  an  operation  on  a pa- 
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tient,  without  firft  having  had  the  advice 
and  concurrence  of  fuch,  if  poffible  to  be 
procured.  If  this  regulation  is  neglected,  and 
the  patient  dies,  or  fhould  have  reafon  to 
complain  of  his  treatment,  the  furgeon 
would  be  punifhed.  Phyhcians,  alfo,  in  dif- 
ficult or  dangerous  cafes,  are  obliged  to 
apply  for  a confultation. 

Hospitals,  &c. — There  are  two  large 
hofpitals  in  Peterfburg ; one  for  the  army, 
the  other  for  the  navy.  Each  hofpital  has 
an  anatomical  theatre,  large  enough  to  con- 
tain three  hundred  fludents ; and  alfo  a dif- 
fering room  adjoining  to  each  theatre. 
Each  hofpital  is  attended  by  feveral  phyfi- 
cians,  a principal  furgeon,  five  furgeons  in 
ordinary,  ten  furgeons-mates,  and  twenty 
lludents.  There  are  likewife  teachers  of 
phyfic,  furgery,  and  anatomy,  belonging  to 
each  hofpital ; and  a profeffior  of  botany, 
who  mflmdis  the  fludents  of  both  hofpitals, 
which  adjoin  each  other.  The  bufinefs  in 
thefe,and  every  other  hofpital  in  the  Ruffian 
empire,  is  conduced  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Every  morning,  at  fix  o’clock,  a bell  is 
rung  to  warn  the  phyhcians  and  furgeons  to 
get  ready  ; at  feven  it  rings  again,  to  fum- 
mofi  them  to  repair  immediately  to  the 
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ward  where  the  patients  are,  who  require 
furgical  treatment.  From  this  ward  the  fur- 
geons  proceed  with  the  phyhcians  through 
all  the  remaining  wards.  The  furgeons- 
mates  write  down,  in  a day-book,  what  the 
phyhcians  prefcribe  for  each  patient ; and, 
after  all  the  patients  have  been  vifited,  go 
with  the  ftudents  of  the  hofpital  to  the  apo- 
thecary’s fhop,  where  they  attend  to  the 
preparation  of  the  medicines,  then  carry 
them  to  the  refpe&ive  wards,  and  exhibit 
them  as  was  direfted.  One  of  the  furgeons 
in  ordinary  is  obliged  to  be  con  Hand  y in  the 
hofpital ; the  reft  of  the  furgeons  may  attend 
their  private  patients,  but  muft  return  at 
feven  o’clock  in  the  evening;  but  the  mates 
(not  being  differed  to  praflife)  and  the  ftu- 
dents,  are  all  obliged  to  remain  in  the  hof- 
pital, which  they  cannot  leave  without  the 
permiftion  of  the  principal  furgeon. 

Reports  of  the  number  of  lick  entered, 
cured,  who  have  died,  and  remaining  under 
cure,  with  the  names.  See.  of  their  difeafes, 
are  fent  to  the  medicine-chancery  every 
week.  If  any  complaint  is  made  either  of 
a phyfician,  furgeon,  or  furgeon’s-mate,  for 
non-attendance  a fingle  day,  a month’s  pay 
is  deducted  from  his  falary  ; and  on  thofc 
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who  bear  no  rank,  corporal  punifhment  is 
infli&ed.  If  any  of  the  attendants  give  any 
other  medicines,  meats,  or  drinks  to  a pa- 
tient, than  what  have  been  ordered  by  the 
phyficians  or  furgeons,  they  undergo  a fe^ 
vere  whipping. 


DENMARK. 

The  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  in  Co- 
penhagen, may  be  confidered  as  a court  for 
regulating  the  pradtice  of  the  healing  art 
throughout  the  Danifh  dominions,  as  it  is 
confulted  by  government  on  all  matters  re- 
lative thereto,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all 
abufes  committed  by  medical  pradtitioners. 

Noperfon  is  allowed  to  pradtife  through- 
out Denmark,  as  a phyfician  or  furgeon,  till 
he  has  gone  through  a regular  courfe  of 
ftudy,  and  undergone  a public  examination 
in  phyfic,  furgery,  and  midwifery.  Apo- 
thecaries and  mid  wives  are  likewife  exa- 
mined by  the  college,  before  they  can  ob- 
tain a licence  to  pra&ife.  No  patents  are 
granted  for  difpofing  of  empirical  medi- 
cines, which  are  prohibited  throughout  Den- 
mark under  very  fevere  penalties.  Practice 
of  phyfic,  materia  medica,  furgery,  botany, 
chemiflry,  midwifery,  natural  philofophy, 
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natural  hiftory,  and  the  veterinary  art,  Sec. 
are  taught  by  profelfors  in  the  university. 

There  are  in  Copenhagen  naval  and  other 
public  hofpitals,  a lying-in-hofpital,  &c.  alfo 
a medical  Society. 

There  is  alfo  in  Copenhagen  a public  in- 
stitution, the  whole  expence  of  which  is  de- 
frayed by  government,  for  attending  all  the 
poor  at  their  own  houfes  : three  phylicians, 
three  Surgeons,  and  feveral  affiflants  are 
employed  in  attending  this  inflitution.  In 
every  diftridl  of  Denmark,  a phyfician  and 
furgeon  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  king, 
to  attend  the  poor,  and  to  take  care  that  the 
regulations  of  the  College  of  Phylicians  are 
duly  obferved.  Regular  reports  are  alfo 
fent  from  each  diftridl  to  the  college,  in  cafe 
of  epidemics,  Sec . 

SWEDEN. 

In  Stockholm,  Upfal,  Lund,  Abo,  &c.  are 
colleges  for  teaching  phylic,  natural  hiftory, 
botany,  anatomy,  furgery,  natural  philolo- 
phy,  agriculture,  chemiltry.  Sec.  and  in 
Stockholm  there  are  a royal  college  of  phy- 
ficians,  a Society  of  furgeons,  public  hofpi- 
tals,  Sec . 
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HUNGARY. 

Hungary  has  alfo  an  univerfity,  where 
pathology,  pra&ice  of  phyfic,  anatomy,  phy- 
fiology,  materia  medica,  chemiflry,  botany, 
furgery,  midwifery,  natural  hiftory,  Sec.  are 
regularly  taught. 

GERMANY. 

In  the  Univerfity  at  Vienna,  practice  of 
phyfic,  botany,  chemiflry,  pathology,  mate- 
ria medica,  anatomy,  difeafes  of  the  eyes, 
midwifery,  furgery,  natural  hiftory.  Sc c.  are 
taught  by  the  feveral  profeftors. 

In  Prague  the  different  branches  in  phy- 
fic, furgery,  midwifery,  &c.  are  taught. 
At  Berlin  are  alfo  taught,  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege, every  branch  of  phyfic,  anatomy,  mid- 
wifery, See.  At  Gottingen,  Mentz,  Leipfic, 
Infpruck,  Keil,  &c.  are  profelfors,  who  teach 
medicine,  furgery,  See.  in  every  department. 

The  phyficians,  as  well  as  furgeons,  of 
Liege  are  incorporated : before  a furgeon 
is  allowed  to  pra6life,  he  muff;  fubmit  to  an 
examination  by  the  afleflors  of  the  college 
and  the  furgeons  of  the  town,  who  are  con- 
vened for  that  purpofe. 
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The  apothecaries  are  obliged  to  ferve  an 
apprenticefhip  of  five  years,  and  to  under- 
go an  examination  by  the  affeflors  of  the 
college,  before  they  are  allowed  to  follow 
their  profeflion.  Phyficians,  who  have  gra- 
duated in  any  univerfity,  are  admitted  of 
the  college  without  examination. 

HOLLAND* 

There  are  two  profefforfhips  at  the  Hague, 
for  anatomy,  midwifery,  furgery,  and  bo- 
tany ; and  there  are  fimilar  institutions  in 
almoft  every  large  town  throughout  the 
United  Provinces.  The  profeffors  ledture 
in  Dutch.  There  is  not  any  hofpital  at  the 
Hague;  but  the  fick  poor  are  vifited at  their 
own  houfes,  by  four  phyficians  and  four 
furgeons,  who  are  paid  by  the  magi  ft  rates, 
and  have  each  their  refpeftive  diftri&s.  At 
Leyden,  the  examinations  for  a degree  in 
phyfic  are  fuch  as  muft  preclude  any  one, 
not  well  qualified,  from  offering  himfelf. 
Befides  lectures  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden, 
on  every  fcience  conne&ed  with  medicine, 
there  is  a public  library,  and  alfo  a botanic 
garden  for  the  ufe  of  the  ftudents.  In  the 
hofpital  at  Amfterdam,  the  phyficians  and 
furgeons  muft  attend  twice  a day. 
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There  are  medical  focieties  at  the  Hague, 
Amfterdam,  and  feveral  other  towns  in 

Holland. 

AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS. 

In  Bruffels  there  is  a college  of  phyficians. 
The  furgeons  are  alfo  incorporated.  The 
apothecaries  are  not  allowed  to  prefcnbe. 
In  Ghent  there  is  alfo  a college  ot  phy 
cians,  and  the  furgeons  are  incorporated. 

In  Louvain,  there  are  faid  to  be  generally 
above  five  thoufand  Undents  in  the  univer- 
sity, about  three  hundred  of  whom  are  qua- 
lifying for  the  practice  of  medicine. 

No  perfon  can  prafclife  in  the  Autlnan 
Netherlands  without  being  a licentiate  o 
this  univerfity.  No  ftudent  is  permitted  to 
attend  the  hofpital  till  he  has  been  three 
years  a pupil  in  the  univerfity,  where  all 
the  branches  of  phyfic  and  forgery  are 

taught. 

FRANCE. 

The  faculty  of  phyfic,  in  Paris  is  a col- 
lege to  which  every  one  practifing  P y 
belong.  A M.r  of  ^ ‘ 

annually  eleaed  prefident,  and  five  other  , 
to  deliver  lectures  on  pathology,  P 7 10  ° 
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gy,  chemiflry,  furgery,  and  materia  medica. 
Thefe  le&ures  begin  the  firfl  week  in  Oc- 
tober. Six  Members  of  the  faculty  meet 
at  the  college  every  Monday  morning,  at 
ten  o’clock,  to  prefcribe  gratis  to  the  poor 
for  two  hours.  The  faculty’s  library  is 
open  every  Thurfday. 

1 he  furgeons  of  France  have  a very  ele- 
gant college,  where  are  apartments  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  in  which 
every  mailer  furgeon  of  Paris  has  a feat, 
and  moll  of  the  other  furgeons  of  France 
are  extraordinary,  or  correfponding,  mem- 
bers ; t.he  meetings  are  held  weekly.  The 
college  has  an  elaboratory,  alfo  an  infirmary 
for  patients,  who  are  to  undergo  any  parti- 
cular operation ; an  amphitheatre  for  lec- 
tures, capable  of  accommodating  a thoufand 
fludents,  a library,  &c. 

To  be  admitted  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
it  is  neceffary  to  have  ferved  five  years 
with  one  of  the  members ; to  have  taken  a 
degree  of  M.A.  in  fome  French  univerfity, 
to  undergo  a number  of  examinations;  and, 
laflly,  to  defend  a thefis  in  the  public  fchools! 

Uefides  the  furgeons  of  Paris,  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  perfons  licenced  by  this 
college,  under  the  title  of  ExpcrUs  Occu - 
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UJles,  Dentijles , om  Herniaircs.  Every 
one  applying  for  fuch  licence,  mull  have 
ferved,  at  leaft,  two  years  under  a mailer 
furgeon,  and  fubmit  to  an  examination  be- 
fore he  dare  to  pra&ife;  and  fhould  any 
one  alfume  the  title  of  furgeon,  or  pra&ife 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  art  than  that  for 
which  he  is  licenced,  a penalty  of  300  livres 
would  be  inflicled.  Profelfors  on  the  fol- 
lowing fubjefts  were  paid  by  the  king,  and 
their  leftures  might  be  attended  by  lludents 
free  of  any  expence:  phyfiology,  two  teach- 
ers; pathology,  two;  theraputics,  two; 
midwifery,  for  the  inllru&ion  of  midwives, 
one;  midwifery,  for  lludents  in  lurgery, 
one;  furgery,  one;  chemillry,  one  ; anato- 
my, two ; on  operations,  two ; on  difeafes 
of  the  eye,  one. 

The  apothecaries  of  Paris  are  incorporat- 
ed, and  have  a good  botanic  garden. 

There  are  other  apothecaries  in  Paris, 
who  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  difpenf- 
ing  medicines,  by  their  belonging  to  the 
court,  or  having  Ibme  other  public  appoint- 
ment. There  are  fchools  for  anatomy,  che- 
millry, and  botany,  in  (what  was  called)  the 
King’s  Garden;  all  thefe  branches  were 
taught  publicly  at  the  king’s  expence,  and 
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the  botanic  garden  was  open  to  the  public ; 
and  alfo  the  mufeum,  every  Monday  and 
Thurfday.  There  were  eight  profefTors  and 
demonftrators  paid  for  inftru&ing  ftudents 
in  this  garden. 

Befides  many  other  hofpitals  in  Paris  for 
different  difeafes,  the  Hotel  Dieu  ufually 
had  three  thoufand  patients : one  in  five  are 
faid  to  have  died  of  all  who  were  admitted. 

At  Lyons,  the  phyficians  and  furgeons 
are  both  incorporated,  and  fome  of  the 
members  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  are 
annually  ele£ied,  to  give  le&ures  in  the 
town-houfe,  on  chemiflry,  anatomy,  fur- 
gery,  and  botany. 

At  Montpelier  univerfity,  the  profefTors 
lecture  chiefly  in  French,  and  the  public 
library  is  open  once  a week.  There  are  in 
Montpelier  feven  public  teachers  in  phyfic 
and  anatomy,  and  nine  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  furgery  and  midwifery. 

In  Strafburg  univerfity  are  fix  public 
teachers  in  phyfic,  furgery,  &c.  The  fur- 
geons are  alfo  incorporated.  By  an  old 
law,  which  is  very  ftri&ly  obferved,  the 
number  of  apothecaries  fhops  in  Strafburg 
is  not  to  exceed  fix  : the  owner,  wifhing  to 
decline  practice,  may  appoint  an  admini- 
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ftrator  to  aft;  in  his  name,  who,  however, 
mud  fird  be  approved  of  by  the  faculty  of 
phyfic  there. 

At  Nancy  there  is  a college  of  phyficians, 
with  a good  library  and  an  excellent  bota- 
nic garden,  where  feveral  profeffors  lecture 
on  the  different  branches  of  phyfic,  &c. 

The  furgeons  are  alfo  incorporated  on  a 
fimilar  plan  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery at  Paris,  confiding  of  ordinary,  hono- 
rary, and  correfponding  members. 

The  apothecaries  at  Nancy  are  alfo  incor- 
porated ; their  number  is  limited  to  eight. 

ITALY. 

There  are  colleges  of  phyficians  in  Rome, 
Turin,  and  fome  other  cities  of  Italy  ; and 
in  Modena,  Pavia,  Padua,  &c.  Pra6tice  of 
phyfic,  furgery,  midwifery,  and  philofophy, 
are  regularly  taught  by  the  different  pro- 
feffors  ; but,  in  the  fmall  towns  and  villages 
of  Italy,  the  phyficians  are  paid  by  a tax  on 
the  inhabitants,  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
(hillings  for  each  perfon : thefe  appointments 
are  called  condottas.  If  a village  is  too  lmall 
to  fupport  a phyfician,  two  or  three  others 
are  joined  with  it,  to  form  a condotta,  and 

their  common  phyfician  is  enabled  to  keep 
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a horfe,  a mule,  or  a carriage.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  place  is  too  large  for  one 
phyfician,  the  corporation  has  more  than 
one  falary  to  appoint,  and  more  than  one 
condotta  to  difpofe  of.  The  fm ailed  con- 
dotta  brings  in  about  thirty,  and  the  larged: 
feventy  or  eighty  pounds  a year ; and  ah 
mod  all  the  families  of  a condotta,  whether 
they  have  dccafion  for  their  phyfician  or 
not,  fend  him  fome  little  prefent  at  Chrid- 
mas  and  Eader.  Surgeons  are  appointed 
to  condottas  in  the  fame  manner  as  phyfi- 
cians.  As  for  apothecaries,  there  are  none 
but  in  great  cities;  and  even  in  them  their 
number  is  fmall.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
piefci  ibe  ; but  any  body  that  chufes  may 
fet  up  for  one,  after  palling  the  ufual  exa- 
minations. 

SPAIN. 

The  pra6tice  of  phyfic  throughout  Spain 
is  regulated  by  a court  for  the  purpofe, 
called  the  Protomedicato,  confiding  of  fe- 
veral  phyficians.  No  phyfician  is  allowed 
to  praftife  till  he  has  been  examined  and 
approved  by  this  court.  There  are  twenty- 
two  univerfities  in  Spain,  in  each  of  which 
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are  three  profeffors,  who  teach  the  various 
branches  of  the  healing  art. 

. To  be  allowed  to  pra&ife  furgery,  a per- 
fon  mull  have  ferved  four  years  with  a ma- 
iler furgeon,  or  have  attended  an  hofpital 
for  that  period,  and  afterwards  pafs  an  ex- 
amination, and  be  approved  by  the  Pro- 
tomedicato. 

AMERICA. 

In  America,  I am  told,  that  the  profeffors 
of  the  healing  art  are  not  much  diftinguifh- 
ed  into  different  claffes  ; but  that,  imitating 
nature,  (who  has  frequently  fo  mixed  dif- 
eafes,  that  where  the  phyfician’s  province 
ends,  or  the  furgeon’s  begins,  none  can  tell) 
every  one  practifes  in  all  the  branches  of 
his  profeflion ; and  that  a moderate  fee  is 
taken  each  vifit ; every  one  fending  the 
medicines,  or  remedies,  he  prefcribes.  The 
practice  of  midwifery  (except  in  large 
towns,  where  they  are,  perhaps,  too  fond 
of  fome  European  cuftoms)  being  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  females  ; men  only  being 
called  in  cafes  of  danger,  or  in  child-bed 
difeafes. 
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We  cannot  expect,  that  in  fo  young  a 
country,  public  edablifhments,  for  teaching 
every  branch  of  knowledge  connected  with 
the  healing  art,  fhould  be  numerous.  We 
may,  however,  hope  that  a fcience  and  art, 
above  all  others,  capable  of  relieving  the 
fufferings  of  mankind,  will  receive  early 
attention  in  that  extenfive  country ; and  that 
eftablifhments  on  liberal,  rational,  and  ex- 
tenfive principles,  will  foon  be  formed  in 
each  flate  of  the  Federal  Union,  where 
every  fcience,  that  can  tend  to  ameliorate 
and  improve  the  condition  of  man,  will  be 
taught  their  youth  of  both  fexes ; and  above 
all  others,  perhaps,  chemidry,  botany,  mi- 
neralogy, and  all  the  different  branches  of 
the  healing  art  are  deferving  of  their  mod 
early  attention.  Aided  by  thefe  and  the 
other  fciences,  and  looking  through  nature 
up  to  nature’s  God,  we  may  encourage  a 
hope,  that  the  riling  generation,  in  the  new 
world,  will  learn  never  to  forget,  that,  to 
preferve  ourfelves,  and  render  our  fellow 
creatures  happy,  is  the  bed  fervice  we  can 
•offer  our  Creator:  that  knowledge  increafes 
■virtue,  by  fhewing  in  what  the  happinefs 
of  man  confids,  and  how  the  creation  can 
Ibed  be  ufed  for  the  general  advantage. 

C That 
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That  fupcrflition  and  bigotry  are  ever 
the  enemies  of  a free  hate,  making  man  un- 
charitable to  his  neighbour,  for  only  a dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  fitting  him  only  for 
a tyrant  or  a Have  : that  all  nature  fliews 
man  was  meant  for  a£live  life,  and,  there- 
fore, that  ignorance  and  indolence  are  the 
fource  of  nearly  all  the  evils  he  endures : 
that  wifdom  and  vigilance  are  th<^  great 
duties  of  all;  and  that  to  underhand  mi- 
nutely the  focial  compaft,  of  which  he 
forms  a part,  and  to  contribute  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  abufes  from  time,  and  to 
render  it  more  perfeft,  fo  that  the  general 
fum  of  happinefs  in  the  nation  may  con- 
ftantly  be  increafing,  is  a duty  entailed  on 
every  individual  living  in  fociety : that 
there  are  public  duties,  in  every  country, 
for  each  to  perform ; and  from  fo  many  not 
underftanding  their  interefts,  or  neglecting 
their  public  duties,  it  is  that  the  hate  of 
civil  fociety  has,  till  this  period,  afforded  fo 
little  general  happinefs.  And  when  it  is 
confidered  by  Americans,  that  the  laws  of 
many  ftates  in  the  union  differ  from  others, 
both  in  the  value  of  money,  religious  tole- 
ration, and  other  points  of  importance  ; the 
great  extent  of  their  country,  the  immenfe 
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family  eflates  that  mull,  in  a fhort  time,  ac- 
cumulate ; the  many  pretended  teachers  of 
a faving  faith,  as  the  road  to  another  world, 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  laws  by 
which  the  prefent  is  governed,  with  which 
that  country  is  faid  to  be  overrun,  and  who 
invariably  have  the  ignorant  in  their  power ; 
and,  above  all,  that  the  firft  principal  of 
man  is  felf  intereft,  the  neceffity  for  wifdom 
and  vigilance,  and  the  fludy  of  political  fci- 
ence  for  all,  mull  become  felf  evident. 
Let  then  convulfed  Europe  (hew,  ere  too 
late,  the  neceffity  for  univerfal  inftruflion. 

When  noble  aims  have  fuffer’d  long  controul, 

They  fink  at  lad,  or  feebly  man  the  foul ; 

While  low  delights,  fucceeding  fad  behind, 

In  happier  meannefs  occupy  the  mind. 

IRELAND. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the 
phyficians  of  Dublin  not  being  incorporated ; 
nor  having  any  college  or  public  inffitution 
for  the  fludy  of  the  healing  art,  and  the  inha- 
bitants being  extremely  ignorant  and  fuper- 
llitious,  like  every  other  country  in  a fimilar 
ikuation,  phytic  was  in  the  hands  of  empirics 
and  mountebanks  ; the  dawn  of  reafon  then 
beginning  to  difplay  itfelf,  in  the  nineteenth 
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year  of  that  reign,  the  phyficians  of  Dublin 
were  incorporated ; but  their  jurifdi&ion 
did  not  extend  more  than  fe'ven  miles  round 
the  city.  However,  in  1762,  in  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary,  a charter  was  grant- 
ed, which  extended  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
college  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  fellows  are  here  admitted,  in  gene- 
ral, as  a matter  of  form,  being  doctors  of 
phyhc  of  Trinity  College,  and  not  by  exa- 
mination. The  college  have  power  to 
compel  all  phyficians,  practifing  in  Dublin, 
except  graduates  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  or 
Cambridge,  to  fubmit  to  an  examination, 
and  take  out  a licence,  under  penalty  of 
lol.amonth:  this,  however  is  faid  never 
to  have  been  put  in  praftice.  There  was,  fo 
long  ago  as  1 7 1 1,  ample  provifion  made  for  a 
profefforfhip  of  phyhc,  by  Sir  Patrick  Dunn, 
who  left  an  eflate,  which,  in  1783,  is  faid  to 
have  brought  in  800k  a year ; and  yet,  at 
that  period,  we  are  told  that  no  profefforfhip 
had  been  eflablifhed  in  Dublin;  but  that 
their  youth,  inftead  of  being  taught  gratis 
at  home,  were  obliged  to  feek  for  induc- 
tion, at  a great  expence,  in  a foreign  country, 
chiefly  Edinburgh,  Leyden,  or  Paris. 

In  1 783,  as  there  was  no  diftinft  corpora- 
tion 
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tion  of  furgeons,  the  furgeons  dill  being  in- 
corporated with  the  barbers  ; fo  was  there 
no  regular  mode  of  furgical  education  ; and 
any  man  who  chofe  might  follow  the  pro- 
feflion  : the  confequence  of  which  was,  that 
Dublin  was  crowded  with  irregulars  of 
every  fpecies;  as  dentifls,  occulifts,  and  men 
midwives,  who  feldom  had  ferved  any  time 
except  to  pharmacy.  The  hofpitals,  though 
numerous,  were  then  in  general  poor,  and  far 
from  being  well  provided  for,  mod  of  them 
depending  on  precarious  fubfcription. 

The  hofpitals  in  Dublin  are  as  follow  : 
St.  Patrick’s,  for  lunaticks  and  idiots,  found- 
ed by  Dr.  Swift  in  1745. 

Mercer’s  Hofpital,  for  lick  poor,  contains 
lixty-two beds:  the  phylicians  vifit  the  out- 
patients Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  the  in- 
patients Tuefdays  and  Saturdays.  One  of 
the  furgeons  attends  every  day  in  rotation, 
and  both  phylicians  and  furgeons  attend 
gratis. 

The  Lying-in  Hofpital  was  newly  erected 
in  1757,  and  great  numbers  have  benefited 
by  this  inditution. 

The  Charitable  Infirmary  was  opened  in 
1728,  and  is  attended  gratis  by  the  phyli- 
cians and  furgeons. 
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The  Hofpital  for  Incurables  admits  forty* 
two  patients,  who  are  maintained  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  clothes  gratis ; conlfables,  and 
others,  receive  half  a guinea  on  bringing  in 
any  perfon  who  is  found  expofing  their  de- 
formities in  the  flreets. 

St.  Nicholas’s  Hofpital  was  opened  in 
1753,  and  contains  forty  beds  for  the  recep- 
tion of  furgical  patients ; one  furgeon  in  turn 
attends  gratis,  daily,  from  8 till  10  o’clock. 

The  Meath,  now  the  County  Hofpital,  is 
a large  building,  lately  erected,  at  upwards 
of  2©oq1.  expence.  The  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons  attend  gratis,  having  refigned  to  the 
hofpital  the  bounty  of  100I.  annually  paid 
them  by  government. 

The  Lock  Hofpital,  inflituted  in  1755, 
admits  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  par 
tients  every  year,  and  the  annual  expences 
have  feldom  exceeded  idol. 

The  Infirmary  for  lick  and  wounded  fob 
diers,  is  attended  by  a furgeon  and  an  apo- 
thecary. 

Infirmaries  have  been  eredted,  by  act 
of  parliament,  in  every  county  in  Ireland, 
by  a tax  on  the  inhabitants;  the  furgeons  to 
which  are  paid,  aqd  pafs  an  examination 
previous  to  their  appointment. 
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Simplon's  Hofpital  is  for  poor,  afflicted 
with  blindnefs,  gout,  &c. 

An  Experimental  Society,  for  promoting 
natural  knowledge,  was  inftituted  in  1777; 
they  meet  weekly,  and  diflribute  three  gold 
medals  annually. 

This  account  refers  as  far  back  as  1783, 
lince  which  period  an  aft  of  parliament  has 
been  palled  for  regulating  the  practice  of 
the  healing  art  in  Ireland ; which  has,  I un- 
derhand, much  benefited  both  the  public 
and  the  profehion.  I lament  not  being  able 
to  give  the  heads  of  that  aft,  not  having  per- 
ufed  it ; and  to  procure  a copy  would  oc- 
calion  a delay,  which  it  is  my  wifh  to  avoid. 

JAMAICA. 

The  Ifland  of  Jamaica  has  two  botanic 
gardens,  which  were  ehablifhed  by  vote  of 
alfembly  in  1 775,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kinghon,  with  a liberal  falary,  houfe,  &c. 
for  a botanih,  with  a view  to  introduce  into 
the  ifland  every  vegetable  production  capa- 
ble of  being  cultivated  to  advantage,  either 
for  medicine,  food,  pleafure,  or  commerce. 
One  of  thefe  gardens  confihs  of  feventy 
acres,  and  has  two  climates,  the  tropical, 
and  that  of  Madeira.  The  other  confifls  of 
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fifty  acres,  for  the  reception  of  the  plants 
of  cold  climates,  being  more  than  three 
thoufand  fix  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  fea. 


SCOTLAND. 

The  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  is  an  infti? 
tution  which  does  credit  to  that  country, 
and  was  firfh  ufed  as  a fchool  of  phyfic  in 
1685  ; ^ut  regular  plan,  in  imitation  of 
Leyden,  was  not  begun  till  the  year  1720, 
fince  which  time  it  has  juftly  been  confider- 
ed  one  of  the  bell:  fchools  of  phyfic  in  Eu- 
rope. From  the  latter  end  of  October  to 
May,  lectures  are  given  on  every  branch  of 
the  healing  art,  and  the  fciences  connected, 
as  theory  and  practice  of  phyfic,  and  clinical 
ieftures  ; anatomy  and  furgery  ; chemiltry ; 
materia  medica  ; botany  ; midwifery  ; ma- 
thematics ; natural  philofophy  ; natural  hif- 
tory,  See.  Botany  in  fummer,  and  chemiltry 
and  midwifery  are  continued  all  the  year. 
The  ftudent  pays  three  guineas  to  each  pro- 
feffor  whofe  ledtures  he  attends  for  the  fef- 
fion  ; three  guineas  to  the  infirmary  for  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  practice  of  phyfic 
and  furgery  there  for  the  fpace  of  one  year ; 
and  a further  fum  of  three  guineas,  if  he  at-. 
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tends  the  clinical  lectures,  without  which  he 
cannot  vilit  the  clinical  wards.  The  fum  of 
half-a-crown,  (or  any  larger  fum,)  entitles 
each  ftudent  to  the  ufe  of  the  library,  where 
he  may  attend  to  read  three  days  a week ; or 
he  may  take  any  number  of  books  home, 
on  depofiting  their  value  till  returned.  In 
June  and  September,  a day  is  fet  apart  for 
conferring  degrees,  which,  in  all  the  Scotch 
univerfities,  are  only  Mailer  of  Arts  and 
Do61or.  Twenty-two  profelfors  belong  to 
the  univerlity. 

The  botanic  garden  confilts  of  five  acres, 
and  is  laid  out  into  the  School  of  Botany, 
where  the  plants  are  fyllematically  arrange 
ed,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  placed  the 
officinal  plants,  fhrubs,  and  trees:  this  divi- 
fion  contains  about  two  thoufand  fpecies  of 
plants.  On  the  well  is  the  fylva  botanica, 
where  the  tender  plants  are  protected  by 
hardy  trees,  and  fo  arranged,  that  a fpeci- 
men  of  each  may  be  feen  in  walking.  In 
this  divifion  is  the  confervatory.  A plants 
ation  near  has  had  about  three  thoufand 
plants  ol  the  tiue  lhubarb  growing  many 
years. 

The  flipend  of  the  profelfor  of  anatomy  is 
50I.  per  annum  ; of  botany  near  Sol.  The 
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Royal  College  of  Phyficians  was  formed  in 
1681,  by  King  Charles  II.  By  this  charter 
they  were  enjoined  to  vifit  all  the  apotheca- 
ries fhops  within  the  city  and  liberties  of 
Edinburgh,  at  lead  twice  a year,  and  deftroy 
all  inefficient  and  corrupted  drugs;  this 
part  of  their  duty,  however,  is  faid  to  have 
been  long  neglefted. 

They  have  live  dated  meetings  every  year. 
When  officers  are  ele&ed  annually,  the  col- 
lege fird.  chufe  feven  electors,  who  condi- 
tute  the  council  for  the  enfuing  year:  thefe 
eleftors  retire  and  nominate  a prelident,  two 
cenfors,  a fecretary,  treafurer,  fifcal,  and  li- 
brarian : on  returning,  the  chair  being  taken, 
a vice-preddent  is  then  named. 

Quarterly  meetings  are  held  for  the  ad- 
midion  of  licentiates,  election  of  fellows.  See. 
No  perfon  can  be  elected  a fellow,  unlefs 
he  has  been  previoully  admitted  a licentiate 
of  the  college  ; and  by  a law,  of  late  date,  no 
licentiate  can  be  promoted  to  a fellowdnp, 
who  practifes  midwifery  or  furgery. 

The  licentiates  are  entitled  to  pra£tife 
within  the  liberties  of  the  city,  but  are  not 
fummoned  to  the  meetings  of  the  college. 
Doctors  of  phyfic,  in  either  of  the  Scotch 
univerfities,  are  entitled  to  a licence  on 
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•merely  paying  the  fees,  which  amount  to 
about  55I.  Graduates  of  other  univerfities 
are  required  to  undergo  an  examination,  at 
which  all  the  fellows  have  a right  to  aflift. 
In  the  ele&ion  of  a licentiate  to  a fellowfhip, 
it  is  required  that  he  {hall  be  propofed  at  a 
quarterly  meeting  by  one  of  the  fellows; 
this  motion  being  duly  feconded,  is  to  be 
determined  at  the  next  enfuing  quarterly- 
meeting by  ballot,  and  a majority  of  votes  is 
fufficient  for  the  ele&ion  of  the  candidate. 

To  encourage  the  ftudy  of  botany,  a gold 
medal  is  given  annually  to  the  ftudent  who 
produces  the  belt  Hortus  Siccus.  The  ftu- 
dent,  on  his  matriculation,  generally  gives 
more  than  the  half-crown  which  the  ftatutes 
require  to  the  library : this  money,  with  the 
fum  of  5I.  paid  by  each  profeffor  at  his  ad- 
mifhon,  goes  towards  the  purchafe  of  books, 
&c.  The  library  of  the  college  is  fifty-feet 
long,  thirty  broad,  and  twenty  high,  with  a 
gallery  on  three  fides. 

The  confer vatories  in  the  botanic  garden 
extend  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  front, 
and  confift  of  a green-houfe  in  the  centre, 
and  a hot-houfe  at  each  end. 

The  furgeons  of  Edinburgh  were  incor- 
porated by  the  magiflrates  of  that  city,  fo 
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early  as  the  year  1505.  This  incorporation 
was  confirmed,  and  new  privileges  granted 
by  charter,  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III. 
and  lately  a new  incorporation  has  taken 
place,  by  charter  of  1770,  under  the  name 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons : by  this 
charter  they  are  empowered  to  eftablifh  a 
fund  for  the  widows  and  children  of  their 
members,  to  which  each  member  is  obliged 
to  pay  5I.  a year,  and  dying  after  four  yearly 
payments,  his  widow  receives  25I.  annually. 
If  he  dies  a widower,  leaving  children,  they 
arc  entitled  in  the  whole  to  100I.  All  the 
furgeons  in  Edinburgh  praflife  as  apothe- 
caries; but  no  perfon  is  allowed  to  pra6life 
furgery  or  pharmacy  there,  till  he  has  been 
admitted  of  this  college;  nor  in  the  fhires  of 
Edinburgh,  Berwick,  Fife,  Peebles,  Selkirk, 
and  Roxburgh,  till  he  has  been  examined 
and  approved  by  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh. 

The  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  is  a 
fpacious  building,  but  fome  of  the  wards 
always  being  kept  empty,  for  the  fake  of 
being  well  aired,  the  number  of  patients,  in 
the  houfe  at  one  time,  feldom  exceeds  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  It  is  faid,  that  fince 
the  year  1741,  the  number  of  deaths  in  this 
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hofpital  has  been  only  in  the  proportion 
of  one  in  twenty-five. 

In  the  attic  ftory  is  a lying-inward,  con- 
taining ten  beds.  To  purify  this  ward,  no 
patients  are  admitted  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  November,  and  none 
are  admitted  at  any  time,  but  fuch  as  will 
fubmit  to  be  delivered  by  the  ftudents. — 
Two  fmall  wards  (one  for  men,  the  other 
for  women)  are  fet  apart  for  fuch  patients  as 
are  to  be  the  fubje&s  of  the  clinical  leftures, 
and  thefe  are  vifited  every  day  by  one  of 
the  clinical  le&urers,  with  the  ftudents;  and 
twice  a week  a clinical  lefture  is  delivered. 
Three  phyficians  attend  the  infirmary  pa- 
tients, and  all  the  members  of  the  college  of 
furgeons  in  rotation,  four  being  appointed 
annually  for  that  purpofe.  The  Public 
Difpenfary,  (inftituted  in  1 776,)  for  fuch 
patients  as  are  improper  cafes  for  an  hofpital, 
is  attended  gratis  twice  a week  by  two  phy- 
ficians, and  is  fupported  by  fubfcription. 
Le&ures  on  the  patients  cafes  are  given  to 
the  pupils,  and  the  teachers  of  midwifery 
have  lying-in-houfes,  which  their  pupils  at- 
tend. 

* 

The  Philofophical  Society,  begun  in  1731, 
is  held  once  a month,  and  each  gentleman 
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is  expected  to  deliver  a paper  on  fome  fub- 
jed  of  natural  knowledge,  in  rotation ; which 
when  read,  is  given  to  two  members,  who 
are  expeded  to  examine  and  deliver  in  a 
written  report  on  its  merits  at  the  next 
meeting;  and  fuch  are  publifhed  as  are 
thought  deferving  of  public  notice. 

The  Medical  Society,  incorporated  by 
charter  in  1778,  have  a hall,  and  the  meet- 
ings are  weekly  during  the  winter;  each 
member  in  rotation  delivering  in  a paper, 
on  fome  fubjed  conneded  with  the  healing 
art,  for  public  difcuffion.  In  eleding  an 
ordinary  member,  three  votes  rejed  the 
candidate.  When  an  ordinary  member  has 
delivered  in  a certain  number  of  papers, 
or  obtained  the  good  opinion  of  the  fociety, 
he  is  ufually  eleded  an  honorary  member  : 
the  votes,  in  this  cafe,  mud  be  unanimous; 
a diploma  is  then  given,  and  the  perfon  con- 
tinues to  have  all  the  privileges  of  an  ordi- 
nary member;  but  is  freed  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  attendance,  delivering  in  papers  in 
rotation,  &c.  Four  members  are  annually 
eleded  to  fill  the  chair  in  rotation,  as  pre- 
fidents. 

A library,  and  a mufeum  for  curious  fub- 
ieds  in  anatomy  and  natural  hiflory,  form  a 
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part  of  the  fociety’s  hall,  which  is  fpacious, 
and  on  which  the  fociety  have  expended  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money. 

Aberdeen. — The  Univerfity  of  Aber- 
deen was  founded  in  1 747,  and  confifts  of 
two  colleges,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a pro- 
fefior  of  phyfic. 

There  is  alfo  an  infirmary  in  Aberdeen, 
which  ufually  contains  from  eighty  to 
ninety  patients,  befides  thofe  who  are  not 
admitted  into  the  houfe. 

The  phyficians,  all  over  Scotland,  thofe 
of  Edinburgh  excepted,  generally  pra&ife 
furgery,  and  alfo  difpenfe  their  own  medi- 
cines. 

Dumfries  has  an  infirmary,  ere£led  in 
1777,  which  contains  forty  beds. 

Saint  Andrews. — The  univerfity  here 
was  founded  in  1411,  and  confifts  of  two 
colleges;  the  medical  profelforlhip  was 
founded  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  with  a 
falary  of  50I.  a year. 

Lanerk  has  alfo  an  univerfity,  with  two 
medical  profeflorfhips,  and  one  for  natural 
philofophy. 

Glasgow. — The  Faculty  of  Phyfic,  con- 
fiding of  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  of 
Glafgow,was  incorporated  by  charter,  grant- 
ed 
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cd  to  Mr.  Peter  Low,  furgcon  ; and  Mr. 
Robert  Hamilton,  profeffor  of  phyfic ; and 
their  fuccefifors,  by  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
in  1599.  The  members  of  the  faculty  are 
bound  by  their  charter  to  meet  once  a 
month,  to  give  advice  to  the  poor  gratis,  if 
any  attend  for  that  purpofe.  They  have 
alfo  a power  of  examining  and  licenfing 
pra&itioners  redding  in  the  fhiresof  Lanerk, 
Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and  Air;  and  to  inter- 
dict them,  if  found  difqualified.  A plan  has 
been  formed  for  a fund  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  the  faculty.  At  their  hall  is  a 
medical  library,  which  is  increahng,  20I. 
being  laid  out  annually  in  books. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Royal  College  of  Phylicians  of  Lon- 
don, was  firlt  eftablifhed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  an  a£t,  the  preamble  of 
which  fets  forth,  that  <c  Forafmuch  as  the 
fcience  and  cunning  of  phylic  and  furgery, 
(to  the  perfeft  knowledge  whereof  be  re- 
quifite  both  great  learning  and  ripe  experi- 
ence) is  daily  within  this  realm  exercifed  by 
a great  multitude  of  ignorant  perfons,  of 
whom  the  greateft  part  have  no  manner  of 
inlight  into  the  fame3  nor  in  any  other  kind 
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of  learning;  fo  far  forth,  that  common  ai  Li- 
ft cers,  as  fmiths,  weavers,  and  women,  bold- 
ly and  accuftomably  take  upon  them  great 
cures,  and  things  of  great  difficulty,  in  tne 
which  they  partly  ufe  forcery  and  witch- 
craft, partly  apply  fuch  medicines  unto  the 
difeafe  as  be  very  noxious,  and  nothing  meet 
therefore,  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  God, 
great  injury  to  the  faculty,  and  the  griev- 
ous hurt,  damage,  and  deftruction  of  many 
of  the  king’s  liege  people,  mofl  efpecially 
of  them  that  cannot  difcern  the  uncunning 
from  the  cunning.”  This  a6t  then  fays, 
that  no  perfon  fhall  pra6tife  phyfic  or  fur* 
gefy,  within  the  city  of  London,  or  feven 
miles  thereof,  without  being  firft  examined 
and  approved  by  the  Bifhop  of  London,  or 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  (who  fhall  call  to 
their  affiftance  four  doctors  of  phyfic;  and 
for  furgery,  other  expert  perions  in  that  fa- 
culty), upon  pain  of  being  fined  5I.  for 
every  month  fuch  perfon  fhall  practife, 
without  being  thus  admitted.  By  this  act 
fimilar  powers  were  given  to  the  bifhop  of 
every  diocefe,  for  the  examination  of  per- 
fons  pracfifing  in  the  country. 

Seven  years  afterwards,  in  the  10th  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  phyficians  were  incorpo- 
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rated  into  a college,  with  a power  to  eleCl  a 
prefident,  have  a common  feal,  purchafe 
lands,  and  to  make  ftatutes  and  ordinances 
for  the  government  and  correction  of  the 
college  ; and  of  all  perfons  praCtifing  within 
the  city  of  London,  or  within  feven  miles 
thereof.  This  a£t  likewife  fays,  “ that  no 
perfon  lhall  be  permitted  to  praCtife  in 
any  county  of  England  or  Wales,  without 
firft  being  examined  by,  and  receiving  let- 
ters teftimonial  from  the  prefident,  and 
three  or  more  of  the  eleCts  ; unlefs  he  be  a 
graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  but  even 
a graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  has  no 
right  to  praCtife  within  feven  miles  of  the 
city,  until  he  has  been  admitted  of  the  col- 
lege. The  letters  teftimonial  are  granted 
after  a fingle  examination  in  Latin,  com- 
monly on  different  fubjeCls  of  anatomy, 
phyfiology,  and  the  practice  of  phyfic  ; and 
then  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
are  granted,  and  the  county  he  means  to 
practife  in,  are  regiftered  in  the  college 
books.  Thefe  privileges  have  fince  been 
confirmed  by  different  afts.  In  1540,  *553* 
and  1723,  aCls  were  paffed,  exempting  the 
members  from  ferving  parifh  offices ; giving 
power  to  the  prefident  to  commit  to  prifon 
2 perfons 
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perfons  offending  againft  the  rules  of  the 
college  ; and  to  empower  the  cenfors  of  the 
college,  calling  to  their  affiftance  the  war- 
dens of  the  apothecaries,  to  enter,  in  the  day- 
time, any  apothecary’s  thop,  within  feven 
miles  of  London,  to  examine  the  medicines; 
and  they  may  deftroy  all  drugs,  &c.  not 
meet  to  be  ufed  in  medicine;.  Perfons  re- 
filling fearch  are  to  forfeit  10L 

By  acl  made  in  1774,  the  college  are  em- 
powered to  elect  annually  five  fellows,  as 
commiffioners  for  licenling  houfes  for  the 
reception  of  lunatics,  within  feven  miles  of 
London,  or  in  any  part  of  the  county  of 
Middlefex;  they  are  empowered  to  receive 
10I.  or  15I.  for  a licence,  according  to  the 
fize  of  the  houfe.  No  licence  can  authorize 
any  perfon  to  keep  more  than  one  houfe  ; 
and  any  perfon  who,  without  fuch  a licence, 
keeps  more  than  one  infane  patient,  is  liable 
to  forfeit  500I.  No  licence  is  granted  with- 
out recognizance  in  100I.  with  fureties. 

Perfons  fo  licenfed  are,  within  three  days 
after  the  admiffion  of  a patient  into  their 
houfe,  (except  in  the  cafe  of  paupers,  fent 
by  the  parifh  officers),  to  give  notice  to  the 
fecretary,  in  writing,  of  the  name  of  the  pa- 
tient, together  with  the  names  and  places  of 
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abode  of  the  perfons  by  whofe  orders  he 
has  been  received;  and  of  the  phyfician, 
furgeon,  or  apothecary,  who  has  certified 
that  he  is  infane.  The  commiffioners  are 
empowered  to  infpeft  licenfed  houfes,  as 
often  as  they  fhall  think  proper ; and  keep- 
ers, refufing  them  admittance,  are  to  forfeit 
their  licence. 

By  the  fame  aft,  fimilar  powers  are  veiled 
in  juflices  of  the  peace  for  the  different 
counties  of  England  and  Wales,  above  fe- 
ven  miles  from  London,  or  out  of  Middle- 
fex.  Nothing  in  the  aft  extends  to  public 
hofpitals.  Dr.  Harvey  gave,  during  his  life 
time,  an  eflate  in  Kent  of  forty-feven  acres, 
for  the  purpofes  of  inflituting  an  annual 
dinner,  on  the  18th  of  Oftober;  a gratuity 
to  the  perfon  (which  is  each  fellow  in  turn) 
who  fhall  deliver  a Latin  oration  on  that  day; 
and  as  a provifion  for  the  college  librarian. 
Dr.  Caldwell  and  Lord  Lumley  laid  a rent 
charge  on  their  eflate s,  of  40I.  a year,  to 
fupport  leftures  on  anatomy  and  furgery. 
In  thefe  leftures  it  was,  that  Dr.  Harvey, 
who  was  appointed  to  read  them  in  1615, 
firft  publicly  delivered  his  doftrines  con- 
cerning the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Dr. 
Croone  alfo  laid  a foundation  for  public 
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leftures  on  mufcular  motion  ; and  Dr.  Gui- 
don, who  died  in  1632,  bequeathed  200I. 
for  founding  leclures  on  any  medical  fpbjefct 
which  the  lecturer  fhould  prefer.  Thefe  lalt 
were  to  be  read  between  Michaelmas  and 
Eafler,  by  one  of  the  four  youngeff  fellows 
of  the  college.  The  Gulflonian  le&ures  are 
to  be  delivered  in  Englifh,  the  other  in  La- 
tin ; and  each  inflitution  was  for  three  dif- 
courfes. 

Betides  the  Manfion-houfe,  and  near  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  Effex,  bequeathed 
by  Dr.  Baldwin  Harney  in  1708,  the  college 
have  had  many  legacies  of  books,  money, 
&c.  at  different  periods.  The  members  of 
the  college  are  divided  into  three  claffes  : 
fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates,  who  are 
all  allowed  to  pra&ife;  but  the  two  latter 
claffes  have  no  fhare  in  the  management  of 
the  college.  Phyficians,  who  have  gradu- 
ated ab  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  at  Trinity 
College  Dublin,  after  going  through  the 
ufual  examinations,  are  admitted  into  the 
clafs  of  candidates,  and  the  year  following 
are  received  as  fellows.  Phyficians,  who 
have  graduated  in  any  other  univerfity,  can 
only  be  admitted  as  licentiates.  Formerly 
it  was  underffood,  that  a licentiate,  of  feven 
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years  ftanding,  might  be  a candidate  for  a 
fellowfhip;  but  the  college,  by  a bye-law  of 
their  own  making,  (viz.  by  the  fellows,)  re- 
fufe  now  to  examine  any  licentiate  for  a fel- 
lowfhip, who  is  not  of  their  own  chufing. 
This  was  contefled,  and  loft  by  the  licen- 
tiates, in  Lord  Mansfield’s  time,  and  is  now 
pending  in  the  Court  of  King’s-bench  be- 
fore Lord  Kenyon  ; the  college  having  re- 
fufed  to  examine  Dr.  Stanger,  who  has  pre- 
fented  himfelf  for  that  purpofe. 

Formerly  perfons  were  admitted  into  the 
clafs  of  licentiates,  without  having  taken 
any  degree  in  phyfic  j but  a regulation  was 
made  fome  years  ago,  to  prevent  any  one 
being  examined  for  a town  licence,  who  is 
not  a Doftor  of  Phyfic,  of  at  leaf!  twenty-fix 
years  of  age,  and  wrho  has  not  ftudied  for 
two  whole  years  in  fome  reputable  univer- 
fity.  Both  fellows  and  licentiates,  before 
their  admiftion,  muft  undergo  three  examin- 
ations in  Latin,  at  three  feveral  monthly 
meetings,  before  the  prefident  and  cenfors; 
and,  if  approved,  are  ufually  admitted  at  the 
next  enfuing  quarterly  meeting.  There  are 
four  ordinary  and  fixed  meetings  (comitia 
majora  et  folemnia)  of  the  college  during  the 
year.  The  officers  are,  a prefident  and  four 
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cenfors  elc£ted  annually,  who  examine-fuch 
phyficians  as  prefent  themfelves  to  the  col- 
lege, to  be  admitted  as  candidates  or  licen- 
tiates ; feven  ele£ts,  out  of  which  number 
the  prefident  is  chofen,  and  who  are  em- 
powered, in  conjun6tion  with  the  prefident, 
to  examine  and  grant  teflimonials  to  phyfi- 
cians intending  to pra6life  in  the  country;  a 
treafurer  and  a regifter. 

No  bufmefs  can  be  tranfa&ed  at  either  of 
tliefe  meetings,  unlefs  the  prefident  and 
twelve  fellows  are  prefent. 

Befides  thefe  four  quarterly,  there  are 
monthly  or  leffer  meetings,  (comitia  mi- 
nora) which  are  compofed  of  the  prefident 
and  cenfors,  and  are  chiefly  intended  for 
the  examination  of  phyficians,  who  prefent 
themfelves  to  be  admitted  of  the  college  ; 
or  of  the  prefident  and  three  or  more  elects, 
for  granting  of  teflimonials  to  phyficians 
pra6tifing  in  the  country. 

The  college  publifh  a Pharmacopoeia,  by 
which  all  apothecaries  in  the  kingdom  are 
obliged  to  prepare  their  officinal  medicines. 
A Pharmacopoeia  was  publifhed  in  1745, 
another  in  1771,  and  the  laflin  1791. 

The  examination  fee,  for  a town  phyfi- 
cian,  is  50I.  and  for  an  extra  licentiate  10I. 
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The  College  is  in  Warwick-lane,  near 
St.  Pauls. 

The  Corporation  of  Surgeons. 

The  a£l  firll  reftraining  the  practice  of 
phyfic  and  furgery  in  England,  had  not 
long  palled,  when,  in  the  ihirty-fecond 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  the  furgeons  were  in- 
corporated with  the  barbers,  under  the 
united  title  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons. 

In  the  fifth  of  Charles  I.  the  furgeons 
were,  by  letters  patent,  authorifed  to  elect 
ten  of  their  members  to  be  examiners ; and 
it  was  then  ordered,  that  no  perfon  fhould 
praftife  furgery  within  the  liberties  of  Lon- 
don and  Weltminlter,  or  within  feven  miles 
thereof,  without  having  been  previoufly 
approved  by  two  or  more  of  thefe  examin- 
ers : and  this  fanction  was  fufficient  authority 
for  praftifing  furgery  in  any  part  of  England. 
The  furgeons  continued  incorporated  with 
the  barbers,  having  the  fame  common  hall 
till  1745,  when  an  a£t  of  parliament  was 
palTed,  making  them  diftinft  and  feparate 
companies,  when  the  furgeons  were  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  the  Mailer,  Go- 
vernors, and  Commonalty  of  the  Art  and 
Science  of  Surgeons  of  London.  By  this  . 
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aft,  which  confirmed  all  their  former  privi- 
leges, as  exemption  from  panfh  offices,  &c. 
they  were  empowered  to  ele£t  a mailer, 
two  wardens,  and  a court  of  affiflants  ; in  all 
twenty-one  perlons,  ten  of  whom  are  exa- 
miners. The  eftate  and  hall,  with  a fpacious 
theatre  for  anatomy,  were  given  to  the  bar- 
bers, except  the  fum  of  510I.  and  a rent 
charge  of  16I.  which  had  been  given  to  the 
united  company ; the  former  by  Edward 
Arris,  for  annual  lectures  on  the  mufcles ; 
and  the  latter  by  John  Gale,  for  one  anato- 
mical le6ture : both  thefe  fums  were  affigned 
over  to  the  furgeons.  There  were  other 
claufes  in  this  a£t,  to  enable  the  new  com- 
pany to  make  bye-laws,  and  to  eleft  a maf- 
ter  and  wardens  annually,  on  the  firfl  Thurf- 
day  in  July.  They  were  likewife  appoint- 
ed to  examine  every  candidate  intending  to 
ferve  as  a furgeon  or  furgeons-mate,  either 
in  the  army  or  navy ; and  his  rank  takes 
place  according  to  the  qualification  allowed 
by  the  court  of  examiners. 

Soon  after  this,  the  company  ere&ed  a 
hall  in  the  Old  Bailey,  with  a theatre  for 
anatomical  le£lures,  and  other  fpacious 
apartments ; but  this  hall  has  lately  been 
fold  for  barracks  for  the  City  Militia,  and  a 
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fpacious  houfe,  in  Lincoln’s-inn*fields,  pur- 
chafed,  as  a hall  for  the  company.  The 
court  of  examiners  meet  on  the  firft  and 
third  Thurfdays  of  every  month,  for  the 
purpofe  of  admitting  members,  and  examin- 
ing furgeons  and  furgeons-mates  for  the 
army  and  navy.  The  examinations  are  in 
Englifh,  and  the  members,  who  mean  to 
pra&ife  in  the  country,  pay  only  half  the 
admiffion  fees ; but  fign  a bond  to  pay  the 
remainder,  in  cafe  they  {hall  come  to  refide 
and  pra£life  in  London,  or  within  feven 
miles.  The  admiffion  fee  is  27I.  11s. 

The  company’s  beadle  calls  on  each  town 
member  for  what  is  called  quarterage ; 
which,  at  prefent,  amounts  only  to  ten  {hil- 
lings a year ; but  can  be  advanced  to  any 
fum,  and  at  any  time  that  the  mailer,  ward- 
ens, and  court  of  affiftants  may  think  pro- 
per, without  their  affigning  any  reafon,  they 
alone  having  the  entire  controul  over  the 
company’s  concerns,  and  ele£l  whoever 
themfelves  think  proper  into  office ; fo  that 
the  reft  of  the  town  furgeons  neither  have 
a vote  for  the  laws  which  bind  them,  nor  yet 
for  the  perfons  who  make  thefe  laws.  Oh  ! 
lhame,  where  is  thy  blufh ! 
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When  an  apprentice  is  bound  to  a fur- 
geon,  within  the  jurifdi£lion  of  the  court,  it 
muft  be  done  before  the  Court  of  Examin- 
ers, where  he  is  examined  as  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language,  and  muft  be 
bound  for  feven  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  is  admitted  of  the  corporation,  on 
paying  the  ufual  fees,  viz.  about  28k 

Society  of  Apothecaries. 

This  company  confifts  of  a maftcr,  two 
wardens,  twenty-one  affiftants,  a livery  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  members^  and 
an  unlimited  yeomanry. 

At  the  time  of  their  incorporation,  in 
1617,  there  were  dnly  one  hundred  and 
four  apothecaries  fhops  within  the  city  and 
fuburbs  of  London.  In  their  hall  are  two 
elaboratories ; one  for  chemical,  and  the 
other  for  Galenical  preparations.  The  fund 
for  each  of  thefe  departments  conffitutes  a 
feparate  flock,  which  is  divided  into  a num- 
ber of  fhares,  the  proprietors  of  which  muft 
be  members  of  the  company.  No  perfon  is 
allowed  more  than  one  fhare  in  each  fund. 

The  fund  for  the  chemical  department  is 
called  the  elaboratory  flock;  and  that  for 
the  Galenical,  the  navy  flock : the  medicine 
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chefts  for  the  navy  being  fupplied  from  the 
Galenical  fide  of  the  hall.  The  proprietors 
of  the  navy  fiock  alfo  furnifh  the  medicine 
chefls  for  the  Eaft  India  Company.  A com- 
mittee of  managers,  and  a certain  number 
of  auditors  to  examine  the  accounts,  are 
chofen  annually,  by  ballot,  for  each  depart- 
ment. 

The  company  have  a botanic  garden  at 
Chelfea,  which  was  bequeathed  to  them  by 
the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  on  condition  of 
their  delivering  to  the  Royal  Society  annu- 
ally, fifty  fpecimem  of  plants,  the  growth  of 
this  garden,  until  the  number  fhould  amount 
to  two  thoufand.  A botanic  lefture  is  occa- 
fionally  given  here,  by  the  company's  de- 
monftrator;  and  excurfions  are  frequently 
made  into  the  country,  to  collect  plants,  or 
to  dine  together. 

When  this  company  was  incorporated,  in 
1617,  the  ad  million  fine  was  only  16I.  but 
their  trade,  as  wholefale  druggifts  and  che- 
mills,  has  been  fo  lucrative,  that  the  admif- 
lion  fine  (for  they  too  can  make  bye-laws)  is 
now  raifed  to  100I.  Their  hall  is  in  Water- 
lane,  Blackfriars. 
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Public  Hospitals,  Dispensaries,  and 

Medical  Societies  in  London. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  in 
Smithfield,  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1539, anc*  1 729>  being  in  a ruinous  Rate,  it 
was  begun  to  be  rebuilt  by  fubfcription,  and 
now  forms  a handfome  fquare,  and  has  fpa- 
cious  airy  wards,  for  the  reception  of  above 
four  hundred  patients,  with  a hall  for  the 
meetings  of  the  governors,  and  apartments 
for  the  treafurer,  Reward,  apothecary.  See. 

Three  phyficians,  three  furgeons,  and  * 
three  afllftant  furgeons,  attend  this  hofpital 
three  days  in  the  week.  Thurfday  is  the 
day  for  taking  in  patients,  and  on  Saturday 
all  fuch  operations  are  performed  as  have 
been  determined  on,  and  which  admit  of 
delay.  The  fee  for*  a furgeons  pupil  is 
25  guineas  for  a year,  and  if  allowed  to  drefs 
the  patients,  50  guineas.  A like  fum  of  25 
guineas,  paid  by  a phylician’s  pupil,  gives 
him  the  privilege  of  an  unlimited  attend- 
ance. A medical  fociety,  fimiiar  to  that  at 
Guy’s  Hofpital,  has  lately  been  attempted 
here,  but  is  not  at  prefent  very  flourilhing. 
The  bedheads  are  4 iron.  A governor 
pays  50I. 
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St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  in  the  Borough, 
tvas  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1533.  It 
is  an  irregular  building,  confifting  of  three 
fquare  courts,  built  at  different  times,  and 
contains  nineteen  wardsi  befides  a chapel,  a 
large  hall,  apartments  for  the  different  offi- 
cers, &c.  The  wards  are  well  ventilated, 
and  furnifhed  with  iron  bedheads  for  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  and  fixty  patients. 
There  is  a theatre  for  anatomical  lectures, 
and  another  for  furgical  operations. 

Three  phyficians  and  three  furgeons 
attend  this  hofpital  three  days  a week. 
Thurfday  is  the  day  for  taking  in  patient9, 
and  Friday  the  day  on  which  the  princi- 
pal operations  are  performed.  The  fee  for 
furgeons  pupil  i^agl.  for  a year,  and  50I. 
for  a dreffer.  l^fe^fefrgeon’s  pupils  go 
round  with  the  phy^cians,  while  preferr- 
ing, a further  fee  of  5 guineas  and  a half 
is  taken  of  each.  The  furgeons,  here,  do 
not  in  general  preferibe  medicines,  even  for 
their  own  patients.  To  become  a governor., 
the  payment  is  50I. 

Guy’s  Hospital,  in  the  Borough,  was 
founded  in  1721,  by  Thomas  Guy,  a book- 
feller  of  London;  it  contains  about  four 

hundred  and  thirty  beds,  befide?  a ward 
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for  lunatics  ; a fpacious  elaboratory  and  an 
excellent  fet  of  baths  have  alfo  lately  been 
erected,  at  a confiderable  expence:  the  bed- 
fleads  are  of  iron. 

Three  phylicians  and  three  burgeons  at- 
tend the  patients  : the  apothecary  has  apart- 
ments in  the  hofpital. 

The  pupils  for  a year  pay  as  at  St.  Tho- 
mas’s; patients  are  taken  in  on  Wednefdays, 
and  the  operation  days  are  Monday  and 
Wednefday. 

Surgeon’s  pupils,  attending  the  practice  of 
the  phylicians,  and  their  clinical  lectures, 
pay  an  extra  fee  of  10  guineas. 

The  fee  for  perpetual  phyfician’s  pupil, 
at  either  St.  Thomas’s  or  Guy’s  Hofpitals, 
is  22l.  JigVy 

The  burgeon’s  pu^u^ejlering  for  a year 
at  either  hofpital,  atjb allowed  to  fee  the 
pra£tice  of  both,  arid  may  attend  for  two 
feafons.  A governor  of  St  Thomas’s  Hof- 
pital, having  paid  50I.  becomes  alfo  a 
governor  of  Guy’s,  without  further  ex- 
pence. 

The  Westminster  Infirmary,  in 
James-ltreet,  inflituted  in  1719,  contains  one 
hundred  and  ten  beds. 

Three 
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Three  phyficians  and  three  furgeohs  at- 
tend the  patients.  The  apothecary  refides 
in  the  houfe. 

The  phyfician’s  or  furgeon’s  pupils  pay 
20  guineas  each,  for  a year.  The  taking  in 
day  is  Wednefday,  and  the  operation  day 
Saturday.  A governor’s  fubfcription  is  3 
guineas  annually. 

St.  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  cor- 
ner, was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients 
in  1734,  and  contains  about  two  hundred 
and  feventy  beds;  thofe  governors,  who  are 
apothecaries,  attend  as  vifiters,  to  fee  that 
the  houfe  apothecary  does  his  duty. 

This  hofpital  is  attended  by  four  phyfi- 
cians, four  furgeons,  and  one  afliflant  fur- 
geon.  An  apothecary  lives  in  the  houfe. 

A phyfician’s  pupil  pays,  for  a year,  20 
guineas,  and  is  perpetual  for  24  guineas.  A 
furgeon’s  pupil  pays  20  guineas  for  a year, 
and  none  are  admitted  as  perpetual. 

Taking  in  day  Wednefday,  operation  days 
Monday  and  Friday.  A governor  pays  50L 
or  5 guineas  annually. 

The  London  Hospital,  Mile-end  Road, 
was  inflituted  in  1740,  and  incorporated  in 
1758.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
fixty  beds.  Such  governors  as  praftife 
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any  branch  of  phyfic,  form  a committee, 
that  meet  once  a month  to  infpeft  the  me- 
dicines ufed  in  the  hofpital.  The  bedheads 
are  of  iron. 

This  hofpital  is  attended  by  three  phyfi- 
cians, three  burgeons,  three  affiftant  furgeons, 
and  a houfe  apothecary. 

The  fee  for  furgeon  s pupil,  for  a year,  is 
30  guineas,  phylician’s  pupil  20  guineas. 
The  taking  in  day  is  Tuefday,  the  operation 
days  are  uncertain.  A governor’s  fubfcrip- 
tion  is  30  guineas  for  life,  or  5 guineas  for 
an  annual  governor. 

The  Middlesex  Hospital,  at  the  end  of 
Berner’s  ftreet,  for  lick  or  lame  patients,  and 
lying-in  women,  was  inftituted  in  1 745,  and 
the  prefent  building  erefled  in  1755.  It 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  beds. 

It  is  attended  by  two  phyficians,  two  phy- 
fician  men-midwives,  and  four  furgeons. 
There  is  a refident  apothecary. 

The  fees  for  phyficians  or  burgeon’s  pu- 
pils are  alike,  being  20  guineas  for  a year/ 
The  taking  in  day  is  Tuefday,  and  the  ope- 
ration day,  Thurfday,  weekly. 

A life  governor  pays  30  guineas,  an  an- 
nual governor  from  3 to  5 guineas.  The 
lying-in  women  are  attended  at  their  own 
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houfesby  midwives, and  alfoby  a pbyfician, 
if  needful. 

Beth lem  Hospital, in Moorfields, for lu- 
natics,  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1533. 
The  prefent  building  was  erefted  in  1676. 
It  will  contain  about  three  hundred  pa- 
tients, one  hundred  of  whom  are  incurables. 
Patients  who  have  not  been  infane  more  than 
twelve  months,  are  admitted  and  allowed 
to  continue  for  one  year,  when  they  are  dif- 
charged,  but  are  readmitted,  in  their  turn, 
as  incurables.  Patients  who  have  been  mad 
a longer  time,  or  who  have  been  difcharged 
uncured  from  any  other  lunatic-hofpital, 
are  admitted  in  the  month  of  April,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  here  for  fix  months.  The 
patients  friends  pay  for  their  bedding.  A 
committee  of  governors  meet  every  Satur- 
day for  admiflion  of  patients. 

One  phyfician,  one  furgeon,  and  one  apo- 
thecary belong  to  this  ellablifhment.  Fif- 
ty pounds  conflitute  a governor. 

The  Lock  PIospital,  near  Hyde  Park, 
inllituted  in  1747,  for  cure  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,  contains  about  forty  beds,  andisat- 
tended  by  one  phyfician  and  two  furgeons. 
Vifiting  pupils  pay  20  guineas  per  annum. 
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One  houfe  pupil  is  taken,  who  pays  50 
guineas  for  a year.  Patients  are  admitted 
on  Thurfdays.  A governors  fublcription 
is  5 guineas  per  annum,  or  50  guineas  for 
life.  The  bedheads  have  not  any  curtains 

or  tops,  but  are  of  wood. 

The  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  in 
Brownlow-ftreet,  was  inflituted  in  1 749,  for 
the  reception  of  poor  married  women  only  ; 
and  is  attended  by  two  phyhcians,  twocon- 
fulting  phyhcians,  two  furgeons,  and  an  apo- 
thecary. 

The  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital was  inftituted  in  1750;  ^ut  t^ie 
vernors  have  fome  years  bnce  elected  a 
handfome  building  in  the  City  Road. 

It  is  attended  by  one  phyhcian,  two  phy- 
hcian  men-midwives,  two  furgeons.,  and  an 
apothecary. 

St. Luke’s  Hospital, for  lunatics,  eredled 
in  1751,  contains  one  hundred  and  ten  beds, 
eighty  of  which  are  for  the  accommodation 
of  patients  whofe  infanity  is  ol  a lecerit 
date,  and  who  are  treated  medicinally,  un- 
der the  dire&ion  of  the  phyhcian,  for  the 
fpace  of  one  year,  if  they  remain  fo  long 
uncured.  They  are  then  difcharged,  to  be 
readmitted  in  their  turn  amongft  the  mcur- 
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able  patients,  for  whofe  ufe  the  other  thirty 
beds  are  fet  apart. 

A committee  of  governors  meet  every 
Friday  to  admit  patients.  The  patients  are 
taken  in  without  any  expence,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  timeinwhich  the  petitions 
of  their  friends  have  been  delivered  to  thefe- 
cretary.  Anew  building,  in  Old-ftreet  Road, 
which  will  contain  three  hundred  patients, 
was  fome  years  fince  erefted.  This  hofpi- 
tal  is  attended  by  one  phyfician,  one  fur- 
geon,  and  a refident  apothecary.  The  bed- 
heads are  of  wood.  Twenty  guineas  make 
a governor  for  life.  The  bond  of  two  fub- 
ilantial  houfekeepers  in  look  to  take  the 
patient  away  when  difcharged  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  required  by  their  laws. 

Westminster  New  Lying-in  Hospi- 
tal, Surry  fide  of  the  Bridge,  was  ere£ted  in 
1765,  and  is  attended  by  three  phylicians 
and  one  furgeon. 

The  Small-Pox  Hospital  was  inhituted 
by  fubfcription  in  1746,  not  only  for  relief 
of  patients  in  the  fmall-pox,  but  likewife 
for  extending  the  practice  of  inoculation, 
and  did  confift  of  two  houfes  at  Pancras 
and  in  Cold-bath  Fields,  in  the  firft  of 
which  the  patients  were  prepared  for  ino- 
culation. 
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culation,  and  fent  to  the  other  when  the  dif- 
eafe  appeared  ; but  the  houfe  in  Cold-bath 
Fields  is  now  given  up,  and  a building 
erefted  adjoining  the  other  at  Pancras : both 
together  will  contain  two  hundred  patients. 

One  phylician  attends  this  hofpital,  and 
there  is  a refident  apothecary. 

Patients  are  admitted  every  day  from 
nine  till  eleven  o’clock. 

Thirty  guineas  make  a life  governor,  and 
5 guineas  an  annual  governor.  The  bed- 
fteads  are  all  iron,  and  fome  of  an  ufeftil 
conftruction  for  raifing  patients  up  in  their 
beds,  without  the  aid  of  bed-chairs.  The 
phylician,  Dr.  Woodville,  has  lately  pu- 
blifhed  a Hiltory  of  Inoculation. 

The  Misericordi  a,  or  Hofpital  for  cure 
of  indigent  perfons  afflicted  with  the  vene- 
real difeafe,  near  Goodman’s  Fields,  was  in- 
Ilituted  in  1774,  and  is  attended  by  a phyli- 
cian  and  two  furgeons. 

The  New  General  Lying-in  Hospi- 
tal, in  Store-llreet,  for  the  reception  of  fe- 
males, is  attended  by  midwives  and  the  pu- 
pils of  Drs.  Ofborn  and  Clarke. 

The  Dispensary,  for  adminihering  me- 
dicines, &c.  to  the  Infant-poor,  inftituted  in 
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1769,  is  attended  by  two  phyficians  and  one 
furgeon. 

The  Charity,  for  delivering  poor  mar- 
ried women  at  their  own  houfes,  was  infli- 
tuted  in  1760:  the  duties  are  fulfilled  by 
three  phyficians.  The  treafurer,  who  dif- 
penfes  the  medicines,  is  a drliggifl. 

The  General  Dispensary,  Alderfgate- 
ffreet,  was  inflituted  in  1770.  This,  as  well 
as  the  other  difpenfaries,  is  attended  by  one 
or  more  phyficians,  and  one  or  more  fur- 
geons,  at  the  difpenfary-houfe,  about  three 
times  a week,  to  prefcribe  to  fuch  poor  as 
bring  a letter  from  a governor  ; and  fuch  as 
are  confined,  are  vifited  at  their  own  houfes. 
An  apothecary  refides  in  the  houfe  of  each 
difpenfary.  A governor  fubfcribes  one  gui- 
nea annually,  or  10  guineas  paid  at  once 
make  a governor  for  life. 

Some  of  the  others  have  an  eflablifhment 
for  attending  midwifery  patients  at  their 
own  houfes. 

The  Westminster  Dispensary,  in 
Gerrard-flreet,  was  inflituted  in  1774. 

The  General  Medical  Asylum,  in 
Welbeck-flreet,  was  inflituted  in  177b. 

The  London  Dispensary,  in  Norton 
Falgate,  was  inflituted  in  1778. 
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The  Surry  Dispensary,  in  Southwark, 

was  inftituted  in  177^*  • 

The  Middlesex  Dispensar  , 
Houndfditch,  was  inftituted  in  177  • 

The  Dispensary,  for  general  mo 

tion,  was  inftituted  m 1777.  _ , 

The  Finsbury  Dispensary,  in  EL 


well,  was  inftituted  1780.  # 

The  Eastern  Dispensary,  m White- 
chapel, was  inftituted  in  1782. 

The  Benevolent  Institution,  lor  e- 
livering  poor  married  women  at  their  own 

habitations,  was  inftituted  in  1779. 

The  Royal  Humane  Society  was  in- 
diluted  in  1774,  in  imitation  of  one  eda- 
blifhed  in  1767,  at  Amderdam.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  inform  the  country  of  the  bed 
methods  of  redoring  fufpended  life,  from 
drowning  or  other  caufes,  and  to  dimulate 
to  long  exertion  in  thofe  cafes.  Four  gui- 
neas are  given  whenever  life  has  been  redor- 
ed  • and  frequently  a filver  medal,  with  ap- 
propriate motto,  is  voted  to  the  medical  af- 
fidant,  who  attended  the  patient ; with  one 
of  which  I fome  years  ago  was  honoured. 
Two  guineas  are  alfo  given  to  the  perfons 
who  have  been  active  in  attempting  to  re- 
ftore  life,  though  unfuccefsful,  provided  the 
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mode  of  treatment  prefcribed  by  the  focie- 
ty  has  been  perfevered  in  for  two  hours. 
Medical  praftitioners  are  appointed  affihants 
in  different  parts,  in  and  near  London,  to  be 
called  to  accidents  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  receiving  houfes  are  appointed,  and 
drags  are  depofited  in  feveral  places  adjoin- 
ing the  river ; books  of  the  treatment  which 
the  fociety  recommend  to  be  ufed  in  cafes  of 
fufpenfion  of  life,  from  drowning  or  other 
caufes,  may  be  had  gratis  of  Dr.  Hawes,  the 
Treafurer. 

A Society  was  lately  formed,  for  fup- 
plying  the  ruptured  poor  with  truffes  gratis. 
The  fociety  hate,  that  including  every  age, 
fex,  and  condition,  not  lefs  than  one  in 
twenty  are  ruptured.  The  ufefulnefs  of 
fuch  an  inflitution  cannot  be  doubted. 
Subfcriptions  are  received  at  Vere  and  Go’s 
Bankers,  No.  77,  Lombard  flreet. 

A Society,  has  lately  been  eflablifhed, 
and  is  now  in  a profperous  hate,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  widows  of  medical  men,  on  a 
plan  fomewhat  hmilar  to  thofe  formed  in 
Scotland. 


Societies 
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Societies  for  Improvement  of  Medi- 
cal  Knowledge. 

Ti-ie  London  Medical  Society,  now 
held  in  Bolt-court,  Fleet-llreet,  was  inflitut- 
ed  in  1773.  The  meetings  are  held  every 
Monday  evening,  for  medical  converfa- 
tion,  and  reading  fuch  papers  as  are  fent 
m for  that  purpofe.  The  fociety  has  ge- 
nerally publifhed  a volume,  annually,  of 
fuch  papers  as  have  been  thought  moft  de- 
ferving  the  attention  of  the  world. 

The  fociety  has  a public  meeting  on  the 
8th  of  March,  every  year,  when  a gold  me- 
dal, value  ten  guineas,  is  given  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  bell  dilfertation  on  a fubjed 
propofedby  the  fociety,  to  which  the  learn- 
ed of  all  countries  are  invited  as  candidates. 
Two  filver  medals  are  alfo  annually  difpof- 
ed  of,  one  for  the  belt  elfay  or  elfays,  read 
befoie  the  fociety  during  the  year,  written 
by  a fellow;  and  the  other  for  the  bed  ef- 
fay  or  elfays  by  a correfponding  member, 
or  by  any  perfon  not  a member  of  the  foci- 
ety. After  the  medals  have  been  publicly 
delivered  to  fuch  gentlemen,  whofe  papers 
the  council  has  adjudged  to  deferve  them, 

an  oration,  on  fome  fubjed  connected  with 
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the  healing  art,  is  then  delivered  by  fuch 
fellow  of  the  fociety  as  may  have  been 
chofen  for  that  purpofe  at  the  preceding 
anniverfary;  after  which  the,  fociety  dine 
together. 

The  gold  medal  for  the  year  1797  was  of- 
fered to  the  author  of  the  beft  practical  dif- 
fertation  on  any  one  or  more  difeafes,  not 
generally  known,  peculiar  to  artificers  in 
any  branch  of  manufactures. 

The  gold  medal  for  1798,  will  be  adjudg- 
ed to  the  author  of  the  befl  experimental 
efiay  upon  the  medical  properties  of  char- 
coal. 

The  gold  medal  for  1799  will  be  adjudg- 
ed to  the  author  of  the  bell  differtation  on 
the  following  queftion  : “ What  are  the  ef- 
fects of  the  different  gafeous  fluids,  upon 
expofed  furlaces  of  the  animal  body  in  a 
hate  of  health  and  difeafe  ?”  It  is  defined 
that  every  anfwer  may,  as  far  as  poffible,  be 
founded  on  aCtual  experiments,  or  well-au- 
thenticated facts. 

Regulations. — lit-  Each  differtation 
{hall  be  delivered  to  the  fecretary,  in  the 

Latin,  Englifh,  or  French  language,  on  or  be- 
fore the  iff  day  of  November,  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  ; and  the  adjudication  0 
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medal  fhall  take  place  in  the  lad  week  of  the 
enfuing  February. 

2d.  With  each  didertation  diall  be  deli- 
vered a fealed  packet,  with  fome  motto  or 
device  on  the  outfide,  correfponding  with 
one  on  the  didertation,  and  inhde  the  letter 
the  author’s  name  and  defignation  mud  be 
wrote,  that  the  fociety  may  know  how  to 
addrefs  the  fuccefsful  candidate. 

3d.  No  paper,  with  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor affixed,  can  be  received;  and  if  the  au- 
thor of  any  paper  fhall  difcover  himfelf  to 
the  council,  or  to  any  member  thereof,  fuch 
paper  fhall  be  excluded  from  all  competition 
for  the  medal. 

4th.  All  the  differtations,  the  fuccefsful 
one  excepted,  fhall  be  returned,  if  defired, 
with  the  fealed  packets  unopened. 

N.B.  No  paper  having  been  received  be- 
fore November  lad,  for  the  medal  of  1797, 
two  gold  medals  will  be  difpofed  of  this 
year,  provided  fatisfa&ory  papers  fhould  be 
fent  to  the  fociety. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Lettfom  has  been  a great  bene- 
fa6lor  to  this  fociety:  a fpacious  freehold 
houfe,  fitted  up  for  the  purpofe ; a fum  of 
money  in  the  funds,  the  filtered  of  which  pro- 
vides the  annual  gold  medal ; repeated  dona- 
tions 
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tions  of  books,  and  money  towards  eftablilh- 
ing  the  library,  are  all  donations  from  that 
gentleman ; and  clearly  fhew  the  great  inte- 
reft  which  he  has  taken  in  this  inftitution. 
By  thefe  and  other  benefactions,  the  fociety 
are  likely  foon  to  have  one  of  the  bell  me- 
dical libraries  in  England. 

Every  candidate  for  admiffion  as  a fellow, 
mult  be  recommended  by  three  or  more 
fellows,  on  their  perfonal  knowledge  ; this 
recommendation,  containing  the  defcrip- 
tion,  place  of  abode,  &c.  mult  be  delivered 
to  one  of  the  fecretaries  or  regifter,  and  firft 
read  in  the  council,  that  they  may  be  fatif- 
hed  the  perfon  recommended  has  been  in- 
formed of  the  regulations  of  the  fociety,  and 
is  eligible  according  to  its  ftatutes.  It  is 
then  to  be  read  at  the  enfuing  meeting  of 
the  fociety,  and  hung  up  in  the  common 
meeting  room  for  fix  fucceeding  ordinary 
meetings;  and  on  the  laft  of  thefe  meetings, 
the  vote  is  taken  by  ballot,  if  not  lefs  than 
eight  fellows  are  prefent,  and  if  three-fourths 
of  the  fellows  prefent  ballot  in  favour  of  the 
candidate,  he  is  declared  duly  elefted  ; after 
which  he  pays  an  admiffion  fine  of  2 gui- 
neas, and  fubfcribes  to  obferve  the  fiatutes, 

and  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  1 guinea. 

The 
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The  ballot  is  taken  with  balls,  and  a tin  box, 
maikedjy^j-  and  no.  The  fociety  have  both 
honoiary  and  correfponding  members  in 
almoft  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  Physical  Society  of  Guy’s  Kofpi- 
tal,is  an  inftitutionfrom  which  practitioners, 
as  well  as  ftudents,  derive  much  information. 
The  meetings  are  held  every  Saturday  even- 

ing,  from  the  lft  of  October  to  the  la  ft  of 

May. 

The  bufinefs  is  conducted  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  at  feven  o’clock  the  names  of 
he  ordinary  members  are  called  over;  vifit- 
prs  declared  by  the  prefident ; the  public  mi- 
mtes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read ; medical 
lews  enquired  for;  and  the  remarks  which 
lay  be  fuggefted  in  confequence  thereof 
fis  to  be  concluded  at  eight  o’clock! 
he  dilfertation,  which  each  ordinary  mem- 
er  is  obliged  to  produce,  on  fome  medical, 
hirurgical,  or  philofophical  fubjeCt  in  his 
irn,  having  been  read  over  by  the  author 
i a former  night,  is  then  read  by  the  prefi- 
mt  paufing  at  each  fentence,  to  give  liberty 
objections  or  obfervations  from  any  one 
efcnt,  and  to  the  reply  of  the  author,  who 
uft  attend  to  defend  his  paper.  This  dif- 
lfl0n  13  continued  till  half  paft  nine,  when, 

if 
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if  the  paper  is  not  gone  through,  the  difcuflion 
is  refumed  the  following  night  of  meeting. 
The  public  bufmefs  clofing  at  half  pad  nine 
o’clock,  the  weekly  fubfcription  is  then  col- 
levied,  which  is  only  6d.  and  this,  with  the 
admiffion  fines,  after  defraying  the  neceffary 
expences  of  the  fociety,  is  laid  out  m medi- 
cal, cbirurgical,  and  philofophical  books  for 
the  ufe  of  the  members;  but  no  book  is  lent 
out  of  the  library,  without  its  full  value  be- 
in^  depofited  with  the  librarian;  and  any 

member,  keeping  a book  longer  than  the; 
time  allowed,  forfeits  6d.  for  each  day  he 
keeps  it,  and  alfo  the  money  depofited,  or 
replaces  the  book  with  one  of  equal  value, 
in  cafe  it  is  loft  or  injured:  a very  neceffary 
regulation  this,  for  all  focieties  who  intend 
to  preferve  their  libraries.  It  was  lately 
aoreed  to  invert  this  library  in  the  hands  ol 
the  fix  prefidents  (chofen  annually  to  pre 
fide  in  turn)  in  trufi  for  the  fociety. 
London  Medical  Society  have  alfo  appoint 
ed  feven  truftees,  in  whom  to  invert t the 
library,  &c.  a neceffary  precaution  for . 
focieties  not  eftabhfiied  by  a c ai  e^-  ^ 

The  Lycuem  Medicum  Lond 
formerly  held  at  Dr.  Hunter’s 
Leicefter-fquare,  and  now  at  Drs.  Cruiklhan 
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and  Baillie’s,  is  a fimilar  inftitution,  where 
differtations  are  produced  by  the  members 
in  turn,  for  public  difcuffion  ; and  where 
the  furplus  money  is  laid  out  in  providing  a 
library.  Every  one  mull;  admit  the  great 
advantage  of  fuch  inftitutions,  where  the 
prevailing  difeafes  are  generally  the  fubje&s 
of  medical  news,  and  where  a paper  is  read 
every  night  of  meeting,  on  fome  fubjecl  of 
medicine,  furgery,  midwifery,  or  philofo- 
phy,  where  every  one  prefent  has  free 
fcope  for  difplaying  his  talents,  in  confirm- 
ing or  refuting  the  doftrines  of  the  author, 
in  free  debate,  regulated,  fo  as  to  be  ufeful, 
by  the  prefident  for  the  evening.  When  I 
lafi  wrote  a paper  for  the  difcuffion  of  this 
fociety,  it  was  held  at  Dr.  Hunters,  and 
very  well  attended.  Why  its  meetings  have 
been  lately  difcontinued,  and  what  have  be- 
come of  its  library  and  other  property,  de- 
ferve  to  be  ferioufly  enquired  into;  for 
thofe,  whofe  admiffion  fines  and  fubfcrip- 
tions  laid  its  foundation,  or  promoted  its 
profperity,  have  a right  either  to  be  fum- 
moned  to  meet  as  ufual,  to  have  the  library, 
See.  given  up,  that  it  may  be  again  eflablifh- 
ed  on  an  equally  ufeful  plan  elfewhere;  or 
to  have  fome  fatisfaHory  account  from  thofe 

who 
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who  at  prefenthold  the  property,  refpecling 
their  intentions. 

There  was  formerly  a fociety,  well  at- 
tended, fimilar  to  the  preceding,  at  Mr. 
Shelden’s  anatomical  theatre;  but  when  that 
gentleman  declined  to  le&ure,  the  fociety 
buffered,  and  was  kept  fome  time  from  de- 
cay, by  the  voluntary  fubfcription  of  a few 
members,  wdio  met  at  a tavern  weekly ; but 
who  at  length  broke  up,  and  divided  the 
library;  amongft  which  number,  myfelf,  be- 
ing then  a fludent,  was  one. 

There  are  feveral  other  affociations  of 
medical  praftitioners,  of  a private  nature, 
who  meet  occafionally  at  a tavern,  as  the 
licentiates  of  the  College  of  Phylicians. 
Some  of  thefe  have  publilhed  periodically, 
as  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Me- 
dical Knowledge,  which  is  held  once  a fort- 
night at  Old  Slaughter’s  Coffee-houfe. 

Belides  the  lefrures  on  anatomy,  furgery, 
praflice  of  phylic,  midwifery,  chemiftry, 
&c.  delivered  by  the  phylicians  and  lurge- 
ons  of  the  feveral  hofpitals,  there  are  other 
gentlemen,  of  great  refpe&ability,  in  Lon- 
don, who  give  public  le61ures  on  anatomy, 
furgery,  chemiftry,  philofophy,  botany.  See. 
The  le£tures,  except  on  botany,  generally 
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commence  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
end  in  May,  during  which  period  two 
courfes  are  given.  For  each  courfe  of  lec- 
tures pupils  ufually  pay  about  3 guineas ; 
and  for  8 or  10  guineas,  may  be  conhdered 
entitled  to  an  unlimited  attendance.  The 
pupils,  attending  le&ures  on  anatomy,  ufu- 
ally ftudy  practical  anatomy  at  the  fame 
time,  for  which  further  fees  are  paid,  fimilar 
to  the  le6tures,  of  about  3 guineas  each 
courfe,  or  from  8 to  12  guineas  for  a perpe- 
tual pupil;  betides  which,  other  expences 
muft  occur  in  attending  pra&ical  anatomy : 
and  to  the  fums  to  be  paid  for  attending  the 
practice  of  any  hofpital,  the  reader  muft 
add  the  fees  expected  by  the  different  offi- 
cers, &c. 

The  British  Museum  and  the  Royal 
Society,  though  obje£ts  of  national  gran- 
deur and  utility,  I forbear  to  mention  in  de- 
tail; but  the  Mufeum  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter 
wascollefted  and  prepared  with  fuch  affidu- 
ity  and  expence  ; and  from  the  preparations 
of  difeafes,  and  the  fpecimens  of  human  and 
comparative  anatomy  which  it  contains,  is  fo 
well  calculated  to  become  of  ufe  to  thepro- 
feflion  and  the  public,  that  it  would  be  a 
difgrace  to  the  nation,  to  fuller  a colleftion, 
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fo  conducive  to  its  honour,  to  be  removed 
from  England  ; but  if  purchafed  by  the  na- 
tion, and  given  to  the  corporation  of  fur- 
geons,  it  fhould  be  under  fuch  regulations,  as 
to  afford  free  accefs  to  all  the  profeffors  of  the 
healing  art,  whether  natives  or  foreigners; 
which  would  make  England  refpectable  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  ft udents,  and  become  of 
great  national  utility.  But  to  be  of  advan- 
tage, all  monopoly  muft  be  entirely  rejefted ; 
for  if,  like  the  fan£tum  fandtorum  of  old,  it 
fhould  only  be  viewed  by  the  chofen  few, 
it  will  reflect  difgrace,  rather  than  honour, 
on  the  nation,  and  its  public  ufefulnefs  be 
wholly  done  away. 

To  thofe  who  can  be  gratified  by  a gene- 
ral difplay  of  the  animal  and  mineral  king- 
doms, with  many  vegetable  productions,  and 
curious  works  of  art,  the  Leverian  Mu- 
seum, over  Blackfriar’s  Bridge,  will  afford 
much  fatisfaftion  ; and  may  at  any  time  be 
viewed  for  the  fmall  fum  of  one  {hilling;  or, 
for  one  guinea,  admittance  is  obtained  for 
three  months. 

I have  given  the  regulations  under  which 
the  healing  art  now  is,  or  lately  has  been 
practifed,  in  the  feveral  countries  with 
which  we  are  belt  acquainted ; and  alfo  thofe 
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which  have  been  adopted  at  feveral  periods 
in  our  own  country:  I now  proceed  to  com- 
ment on  the  latter,  and  to  offer  fuch  obferv- 
ations  as  I truft  may  prove  ufeful,  fhould  the 
legiflature  undertake  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice on  a general  and  liberal  plan,  fo  as  ef- 
fe&ually  to  benefit  both  the  public  and  the 
profelfion  ; and  fuch  a regulation  only  I 
would  wifh  to  promote. 

The  Physician. — In  the  Royal  College 
of  Phyficians  of  London,  the  fellows  take 
the  whole  management  of  the  pecuniary,  as^ 
well  as  all  the  other,  concerns  of  the  college, 
and  make  fuch  bye-laws  as  they  at  any  time 
think  proper  ; fo  that  the  licentiates,  though 
more  than  twice  the  number  of  the  fellows, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey 
them,  and  when  they  dare  to  refort  to  a 
court  of  law  for  redrefs,  (as  is  the  cafe  with 
Dr.  Stanger  at  this  time,  in  the  King’s  Bench), 
the  fund,  which  their  admiflion  fines  have 
in  a great  meafure  furnifhed,  is  expended  in 
keeping  them  from  being  examined  for  the 
rank  of  fellows ; nor  are  they  admitted,  un- 
lefs  through  a private  invitation,  to  partake 
of  the  dinner  provided  annually  at  the  col- 
lege. That  a body  of  men,  fo  learned,  and 
fo  capable  of  underhand  mg  their  rights  as 
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the  licentiates,  fliould  fo  long  have  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  affifl  in  making  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed,  and  to  have  a 
vote  in  the  difpofal  of  the  property  of  the 
college,  mult  excite  wonder  in  all  minds 
not  warped  by  prejudice.  The  extra  licen- 
tiates, both  in  and  out  of  England,  who  have 
been  examined  by  the  college,  are  only 
about  twenty-three  in  number,  and  cannot 
praflife  in,  or  within  feven  miles  of,  the 
metropolis. 

In  London,  the  ufual  fee  for  attending  a 
patient  is  one  guinea  every  fecond  vifit,  and 
half  a guinea,  if  the  doclor  is  confulted  at 
home.  But  in  the  country,  when  long  attend- 
ance is  required,  fome  phy  ficians  have  adopt- 
ed different  modes,  as  a weekly  fee  adapted 
to  the  circumftances  of  their  patient. 

Proposed  Regulations. — As  the  lives 
of  perfons,  throughout  the  country,  are 
alike  deferving  the  attention  of  the  legif- 
lature,  it  would  appear  reafonable  to  expeft, 
that  every  perfon  pra&ifing,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  kingdom,  fliould  be  equally 
obliged  to  qualify  himfelf  for  fo  important 
a trull;  and  give  proof  of  having  done  this, 
by  fubmitting  to  an  examination;  and  that 
a fevere  penalty  fhould  be  inflifted  on  all 

who 
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who  attempt  to  pracfife  without  fuch  pre- 
vious qualifications. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  prefent  divifion,  into 
phyfician,  furgeon,  apothecary,  and  man- 
midwife,  under  which  the  profeflion  is  prac- 
tifed,  whether  it  is  either  necelfary  or  ufeful, 
demands  to  be  confidered  for  as  the  fame 
complicated  machine  is  the  objeff  to  be  re- 
lieved by  either,  the  laws  and  economy  of 
which  form  the  enquiry  of  all  ; and  nature 
having  frequently  fo  mixed  difeafes,  that  to 
form  atrue  judgment,  and  afford  the  neceffa- 
ry  affiflance,  all  parts  of  the  profeflion  fhould 
be  equally  underftood,  it  would  appear, 
that  to  qualify  for,  and  pracfife  the  whole, 
under  the  name  of  Doctor  of  Phyfic,  (or  ra- 
ther Doctor  of  Health,)  as  is  done  in  Scotland 
and  America,  would  be  attended  with  much 
advantage  to  the  public.  Should  each  per- 
fon  qualify  to  practice  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  profeflion,  fmall  fees  fliould 
then  be  taken,  as  5s.  or  10s.  6d.  each  vifit, 
with  extra  fees  for  all  the  larger  operations; 
and  all  medicines  prescribed,  might  be  fur- 
nifhed  free  of  further  expence,  from  the 
doctor’s  own  houfe.  The  motto,  e pay  me 
while  in  pain,5  fhould  ever  be  had  in  view, 
in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art;  and  it 
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fhould  always  be  underftood,  that  the  fee  is 
for  advice  or  affiftance,  not  medicines;  but 
as  remedies  may  occafionally  be  wanted, 
which  have  formerly  been  prefcribed,  with- 
out further  advice,  to  obviate  any  difficulty 
from  this  circumflance,  a certain  and  fmall 
ready- money  price  might  be  affixed  on 
each  kind  of  medicine,  when  fent  for  without 
a confutation. 

When  confulted  at  home,  half  the  ufual 
fee  only  might  be  taken  ; and  when  the 
diffance  was  above  one  mile,  one  {billing  or 
more,  for  each  mile  afterwards,  fhould  be 
added  to  the  ufual  fee.  Though  all  do£tors 
might  not  become,  even  by  praftice,  fuffi- 
ciently  dexterous  in  perfoming  the  more 
dangerous  operations,  this  would  be  no  con- 
liderable  objeftion  ; for,  when  each  had,  by  a 
general  education,  become  acquainted  with 
every  department  of  the  profeffion,  particu- 
lar abilities  would  (till  find  their  level,  and 
each  would  be  employed  to  prefcribe,  or 
operate,  as  inclination  might  lead,  or  the 
public  opinion  fhould  obtain  in  his  favour. 

Should  the  pra&ice  be  thus  regulated, 
each  doftor  fhould  have  at  lead  two  pupils, 
one  of  whom  fhould  be  employed,  in  the 

ihop  or  elaboratory,  during  the  fir  ft  period 
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of  his  apprenticefhip  ; fuppofe  three  years : 
when,  always  refigning  this  employ  to  a ju- 
nior, the  remaining  three  years  (fix  being 
the  term)  fhould  be  entirely  devoted  to 
fludy  and  attention  to  difeafes,  under  the 
immediate  care  of  the  principal,  who  fhould 
be  expedted,  not  only  to  inftruff  his  pupil 
in  the  theory  of  botany,  chemiftry,  pharma- 
cy, anatomy,  furgery,  and  midwifery,  and 
to  furnifh  him  with  books  on  thefe  and 
other  fubje£ts  connected  with  the  heal- 
ing art;  butalfo  to  make  him  pra£lically  ac- 
quainted with  all  thofe  fubjects,  under  his 
own  immediate  infpe£tion.  A youth,  in- 
tended for  the  profeffion,  might,  before  in- 
dented, be  examined  by  the  praclitioners  of 
the  county  hofpital  where  he  fhould  refide  ; 
or  the  college,  if  in  London,  as  to  his  fitnefs 
for  the  profeffion  ; when,  on  being  allowed, 
he  might  ferve  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  *,  after  which  he  fhould  be  oblig- 
ed to  attend  the  county  hofpital,  ( if  in  the 
country),  where  every  department  of  the 
profeffion  fhould  be  taught  and  praftifed, 
for  at  leaft  one  year,  and  pafs  an  examina- 
tion*, and  a like  period  in  an  hofpital  of  the 
metropolis,  or  fome  Englifh  or  foreign  uni- 
verfity,  where  both  theory  and  graflice  were 
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taught : when,  on  pafTing  a fecond  examin- 
ation, a licence  or  diploma  fhould  be  given ; 
and  no  one  fhould  be  fuffered  to  practife, 
without  fuch  previous  qualifications,  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  under  a fevere  penalty, 
half  to  the  informer. 

When  it  is  confidered  how  many,  who  re- 
quire a phyfician,  can  but  ill  afford  a guinea, 
and  how  expenfive  an  illnefs  becomes  with 
phyfician  and  apothecary,  the  latter  having 
no  requital  for  his  attendance,  but  in  the 
quantity  of  medicines  he  may  fend  in ; that 
the  perfon,  who  has  been  made  practically 
acquainted  with  pharmacy,  and  who,  by 
having  been  ufed  to  operate  on  the  human 
body,  can  bleed  his  patient,  (lay  the  hemor- 
rhage from  a divided  artery,  reduce  a frac- 
ture or  diflocation,  or  affift  in  the  danger- 
ous cafes  of  childbirth,  can  alone  be  ufeful 
in  the  feveral  cafualties  to  which  his  patient 
is  liable,  (all  of  which  every  practitioner 
fhould  certainly  underhand)  : when,  I fay, 
thefe  and  other  confiderations,  which  will 
hereafter  be  noticed,  are  duly  weighed, 
the  idea  of  mixing  the  profeflion,  as  nature 
has  frequently  mixed  difeafes,  will,  to  the 
candid,  appear  neither  wild  nor  vifionary. 
The  profeflion,  however,  being  at  prefent 
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divided  in  the  metropolis  and  the  larger 
towns,  I fhall  conlider  each  divifion  fepa- 
rately,  though  I am  inclined  to  think  the 
plan  of  general  education  and  general  prac- 
tice would  be  the  belt,  both  for  the  public 
and  the  profelhon,  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  phyfician  then,  provided  botany, 
pharmacy,  and  chemiftry  were  not  only  the- 
oretically, but  alfo  practically  purfued  dur- 
ing his  ftudies,  and  fy^were  alfo  well  accuf- 
tomed  to  operate  on  brutes  and  the  human 
body,  might  praCtife,  as  at  prefent,  for  mode- 
rate fees,  under  advantages  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned  : it,  however,  deferves  to  be  con- 
fidered,  whether  his  preferiptions  fhould 
not  be  written  in  Englifh,  and  the  quantities 
wrote  at  length,  inftead  of  being  marked  in 
characters  fo  nearly  refembling  each  other? 
as  to  have  given  rife  to  fatal  miftakes ; but 
if  my  fiery  muft  ftill  be  kept  up  in  recipes, 
it  yet  would  appear  that  the  quantities  be- 
ing expreffed  in  a lefs  ambiguous  manner, 
and  the  direction  for  taking  or  ufing  the  re- 
medy, which,  at  any  rate,  the  patient  or  his 
friends  muft  know,  being  wrote  in  plain 
Englifh,  cannot  be  objected  to  by  the  great- 
eft  advocates  for  fecrefy.  Indeed  the  latter 
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is  now  done  in  common  by  one  or  more 
phyficians  of  great  refpe&ability  in  this 
city. 

Surgeon. — The  Corporation  of  Surgeons, 
like  the  College  of  Phyficians,  is  managed  by 
a few  perfons,  the  mailer,  wardens,  and  court 
of  alfillants,  twenty-one  only,  who  claim  the 
■whole  command  of  the  revenue,  and  other  af- 
fairs of  the  company;  the  town  furgeons,who 
pay  about  28I.  on  obtaining  what  is  called 
the  grand  diploma  after  examination,  (from 
three  to  four  hundred  in  number), having  no 
more  to  do  with  the  dire£lion  of  the  com- 
pany’s funds,  or  the  conferring  of  its  honours 
than  their  own  beadle.  Indeed,  if  a member 
attends  the  annual  dinner,  by  paying  15s. 
he  may  have  the  honour  of  tailing  their  ve- 
nifon,  and  drinking  the  health  of  his  gover- 
nors, the  mailer,  wardens,  and  court  of  af- 
li bahts.  When,  however,  a quarterly  con- 
tribution, or  a demonllrator  to  the  anato- 
mical le£lure  over  a criminal,  is  wanted,  he 
is  then  confidered  qualified  in  his  turn, 
though  not  to  vote  in  making  the  laws  by 
which  he  is  to  be  governed,  or  even  for  thofe 
who  make  them. 

Proposed  Regulations. — As  the  llu- 

dies  of  the  phylician  and  furgeon  generally 
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are,  and  always  ought  to  be,  directed  to  the 
fame  end,  and  difeafes  frequently  are  com- 
plicated, I fee  no  reafon  why  a perfon,  who 
has  qualified  and  been  examined  for  either, 
fhould  not  be  at  liberty  to  praCtife  in  either 
or  both,  as  occafion  may  require  or  himfelf 
may  prefer ; and  when  we  know  how  often 
the  patient,  and  even  the  practitioner,  is 
unable  to  clafs  the  difeafe  to  either  feparate- 
ly,  and  the  difficulty  and  expence  ol  em- 
ploying both,  with  the  addition  ol  an  apo- 
thecary ; I am  of  opinion  that  combining  the 
two,  as  before  fuggefted,  would  be  attended 
with  many  advantages.  But  if  they  mull  be 
confidered  feparate  profeffions,  let  thofe 
who  are  able  draw  the  line  clearly,  and 
each  be  expected  to  qualify  for  his  own ; 
furnifhing  each  the  remedies  he  prefcribes, 
or  fending  all  preferiptions  to  the  apotheca- 
ry, as  the  law  ffiall  order.  In  cafe  the  fur- 
geon  ffiall  be  allowed  to  fend  his  own  me- 
dicines, botany,  chemifiry,  and  pharmacy, 
fhould  be  practically  Itudied.  Indeed  fuch 
knowledge  being  indifpenlable  to  all  who 
preferibe,  thews  the  propriety  of  general  edu- 
cation and  general  practice ; for,  who  that  has 
fpent  any  time  in  a (hop,  does  not  know  that 
recipes  are  fometimes  wrote  both  by  the  phy- 
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fician  and  furgeon,  which  would  not  have 
been,  had  a practical  knowledge  of  pharmacy- 
formed,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  a part  of  all 
medical  and  chirurgical  education.  The  fur- 
geon then,  like  the  phy  fician,  fhould  be  exa- 
mined as  to  his  fitnefs  for  the  profefiion,  be- 
fore he  was  articled,  being  not  younger  than 
fifteen  years.  He  then,  if  approved,  might 
ferve  fix  years,  as  before  hated,  not  to  make 
medicines  only,  but  alfo  to  ftudy  difeafes, 
and  every  part  of  fcience  connected  with 
the  healing  art,  for  the  firlt  three  years.  He 
then  fhould  praftically  mature  the  theory 
he  had  attained,  under  the  eye  of  his  in- 
llructor,  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ; af- 
ter which  he  fhould  attend  a county  hofpi- 
tal,  and  an  Englifh,  or  foreign  college,  for 
at  leaf!  one  year  each,  and  be  examined  be- 
fore allowed  to  quit  either  ; after  which,  on 
obtaining  a diploma,  he  might  be  allowed 
to  begin  practice  on  his  own  account.  But, 
without  fuch  previous  qualifications  and  ex- 
aminations, no  one  fiiould  be  allowed  to  pre- 
feribe  or  operate  throughout  the  kingdom, 
under  fevere  penalty,  one  half  to  the  in- 
former. That  a youth,  who  has  palled  only 
for  a furgeon’s  mate,  after  a flight  examina- 
tion, fhould  have  the  power  to  fettle  in  Lon- 
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don,  and  have  all  the  privileges  of  a town 
furgeon,  whofe  examination  has  been  ftricf, 
and  who  has  paid  a fine  of  28I.  is  a hardfhip 
which  calls  for  a remedy.  If  thofe,  who  have 
ferved  in  the  army  or  navy,  are  to  have  re- 
compence,  let  it  be  fuch  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  individuals,  or  to  injure 
the  public : to  be  allowed  to  attend  gratis,  to 
qualify  for  a diploma,  or  a fmall  pecuniary 
allowance,  might  anfwer  the  purpofe,  with- 
out public  injury. 

Apothecary. — The  public  abufes  of 
this  company  far  exceed  any  thing  noticed 
in  the  other  two ; for,  befides  the  bye-laws 
which  a few  of  thefe  gentlemen  make,  to  fa- 
vour themfelves  and  bind  the  majority,  in- 
llead  of  guarding  the  public  againfi  quacks 
and  pretenders,  who  have  had  no  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  profeffion, 
they  have,  on  the  contrary,  become  whole- 
fale  druggifis  and  chemifis  themfelves,  and 
their  monopoly,  as  a trading  company,  and 
excefiive  profits,  have  tempted  many  of  the 
wholefale  druggifis  to  become  of  their  bo- 
dy ; but  any  perfon,  who  has  not  even  ferv- 
ed a few  years  to  a druggifi,  may  begin  in 
any  pai  t ol  the  nation,  to  pra6tife  as  an 
apothecary,  and  may  prey  on  the  lives  of 
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the  people  with  impunity,  provided  he  does 
not  interfere  with  the  lucrative  monopoly, 
which  the  credit  of  a charter  has  given  to 
this  company.  Indeed,  the  trade  of  late  has 
afforded  fuch  advantages  from  the  navy  and 
army,  the  former  of  which  are  obliged  to 
deal  with  them  only,  that  the  man-trap,  of 
tool,  admiffion  fine,  is  now  fet  to  deter  in- 
truders ; though  all  now  admitted  are  on- 
ly fuffered  to  partake  of  the  fweets  gradu- 
ally, and  in  fuch  portions  as  their  mailers 
think  needful  and  falutary. 

That  thefe  gentlemen,  after  becoming 
themfelves  the  largefl  wholefale  druggifls 
and  chemifls  in  the  kingdom,  fhould  conti- 
nue to  enjoy  the  right,  by  law,  to  vifit  the 
fliops  of  all  apothecaries,  druggifls,  and  che- 
mifts,  in  or  near  London,  in  company  with 
two  phy  ficians, whenever  they mSy  think  pro- 
per, and  have  the  power  to  deflroy  all  drugs. 
See,  which  they,  in  their  wifdom,  may  not 
approve ; and  thofe  refilling  fearch,  being 
liable  to  10I.  penalty,  fhew,  beyond  con- 
troverfy,  that  the  profeffion  wrants  legiflative 
interference.  If  wifdom  or  profit  is  to  be 
fubjecled  to  monopoly,  it  fhould  be  only 
for  the  public  advantage,  and  not  to  enrich 
a few  individuals,  who  leave  difeafes  to  the 
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care  of  any  pretender,  provided  they  are 
buffered  to  eat  their  venifon,  and  fail  in  their 
gilded  barge  without  interruption;  in  which 
their  extravagant  profits  enable  them  often 
to  indulge.  That  their  profits  are  enormous 
will  not  be  doubted,  when  it  is  known, 
that  many  of  their  members,  who  are  all 
ferved  thirty -five  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
other  apothecaries,  fhould  (fill  find  it  to 
their  interefl  to  purchafe  many  of  their  ar- 
ticles, both  drugs  and  chemicals,  at  another 
market ; which  I know  to  be  the  cafe. 

Proposed  Regulations. — The  apothe- 
cary then,  fhould  either  be  obliged,  like  the 
phyfician  and  furgeon,  to  obtain  a regular 
education  in  every  department  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  including  chemiftry,  botany,  and 
pharmacy,  by  ferving  a regular  apprentice- 
fhip,  (being  firfl  examined  as  to  his  fitnefs 
for  the  profeffion,  like  the  others)  of  fix 
years ; half  fpent  in  a fhop  or  elaboratory, 
and  the  remainder  in  fludy  and  attendance 
on  the  fick,  under  a proper  inflrudor  ; after 
which  he  fhould  attend  a county  hofpital, 
where  both  theory  and  prablice  are  fuppof- 
ed  to  be  taught,  for  at  leaf!  one  year;  and  the 
like  period  in  a public  college  or  hofpital  in 
England  or  elfewhere  ; and  after  palling  an 
i examination. 
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examination,  and  obtaining  a certificate  on 
quitting  each,  fhould  then  be  allowed  to 
praftife  in  any  part  of  England. 

In  this  cafe,  the  apothecary,  having  obtain- 
ed an  education  equal  to  a phylician,  fhould 
be  entitled  to  a fee  every  attendance,  with 
pay  for  his  medicines  only,  when  a confult- 
ation  fhould  not  be  required;  and  which 
charge  fhould  of  courfe  be  much  lefs  than  at 
prefent,  when  advice  is  not  paid  for.  Should 
it  be  obferved,  that  I am  defcribing  the  apo- 
thecary exactly  like  the  phyfician ; I anfwer, 
if  he  fhall  continue  to  prefcribe,  I do  not  wifh 
to  defcribe  him  othervvife  ; as  in  that  cafe  I 
think  it  indifpenfable  that  he  fhould,  con- 
formable to  the  former  motto, 11  pay  me  while 
in  pain,’  receive  a fee  of  fome  magnitude 
each  vifit ; and  that  he  fhould,  to  praftife  in 
any  part  of  England,  not  onlypurfue  the  regu- 
lar mode  of  education,  before  laid  down,  but 
alfo  give  proof  of  his  ability  for  fo  important  a 
truff,  by  undergoing  one  or  more  examina- 
tions. Were  all  who  prefcribe,  thus  qualified, 
apcrfon,in  fending  for  an  apothecary,  would 
he  fure  of  meeting  with  a man  of  talents ; and 
furely  thofe  who  are  generally  fir  ft  confulted, 
even  by  families  of  opulence,  and  perhaps 
in  the  only  flage  of  the  difeafe,  where  any 
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thing  can  be  done  to  fave  life,  fhould  have 
qualifications  adequate  to  the  talk;  or  that 
many  muff  fuffer  the  lofs  of  their  deaied 
relatives  and  friends,  no  one  will  hefitate  to 
allow.  The  apothecary,  in  this  cafe,  receiv- 
ing an  adequate  fee  for  his  attendance, 
would  fend  his  medicines  in  the  lead  bulky 
and  lead  naufeous  form  ; and  in  dead  of  be- 
ing qualified  to  perfuade  his  patient  to  take, 
and  to  fend  him  bolufes,  drops,  powders, 
and  Hops,  as  at  prefent,  a quart  of  diluted 
hydrogene  or  oxygene  gas,  for  his  patient 
to  breathe,  or  a few  grains  of  antimonial 
powder  for  him  to  take  in  jelly,  or  of  calo- 
mel or  emetic  tartar  to  rub  into  the  furface 
of  the  body,  would  equally  procure  him  a 
fee  for  his  attendance,  and  relieve  his  patient 
from  the  difguding  necedity  of  fwallowing 
the  contents  of  fome  dozens  of  phials,  on 
each  flight  indifpofition;  with  which,  how- 
ever, he  mud  at  prefent  comply,  or  elfe  his 
apothecary,  perhaps  a man  of  worth  and  ta- 
lents, mud  live  diftreffed,  and  at  his  death, 
leave  a family  for  the  bounty  of  fome  public 
charity,  or  friend  to  provide;  after  their  fa- 
ther had,  in  an  anxious  and  arduous  employ, 
probably  facrificed  his  life  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage. Some  author  has  faid, 
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God  and  the  doftor  you  alike  adore. 

Juft  on  the  brink  of  iuin,  not  before  ; 

When  you  get  well,  they’re  both  alike  requited, 

God  is  forgotten  and  the  doftor  flighted. 

Any  one  who  knew  how  often  this  hap- 
pens, would  not  hefitate  to  allow  every  one 
who  has  fpent  his  time  and  fortune  in  qua- 
lifying for  the  profeffion,  to  take  a fee  while 
his  fer vices  are  frefh  in  memory:  the  liberal 
will  requite  every  one ; the  felfifh  fhould  be 
obliged  to  do  fo,  while  their  interefl  requires 
it  to  be  done. 

As  the  apothecary  defcribed  above  would 
very  properly  deferve  to  be  confidered  as 
a phyfician,  although  he  fhould  keep  afhop 
or  claboratory,  if  it  is  thought  better  that 
the  phyfician  and  furgeon,  or  both  under 
one  title,  as  Dodor  of  Health,  only  fhould 
be  allowed  to  prefcribe,  I fee  no  obje&ion 
to  the  regulation.  In  this  cafe,  the  apothe- 
cary would  be,  with  the  difference  hereafter 
to  be  propofed,  what  the  druggiff  or  che- 
mift  is  now.  The  only  education  which 
would  then  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the 
apothecary,  would  be  to  have  ferved  a regu- 
lar apprenticefhip  in  a fhop  and  claboratory; 
to  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  drugs; 
and  to  have  been  made  well  acquainted 
with  both  the  theory  and  pra£lice  of  bota- 
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ny,  chemiftry,  and  pharmacy  ; to  afcertain 
which,  an  examination  might  be  undergone 
before  he  was  allowed  to  begin  bufinefs. 
If  the  apothecary  fhould  be  thus  placed,  all 
prefcriptions,  wrote  by  the  phyfician  or  fur- 
geon,  fhould  be  made  only  by  him : befides 
which,  he  fhould  apply  electricity ; prepare 
all  chemicals,  and  other  remedies  ufed  in 
medicine;  alfo  the  different  factitious  airs; 
and,  in  fhort,  furnifh  every  article  for  dif- 
cafes,  which  was  ordered  by  the  phyfician 
or  furgeon.  He  fliould  keep  his  fhop  or 
elaboratory  furnifhed  according  to  the  Phar- 
macopasias  of  the  Colleges  of  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons,  and  he  alone  being  allowed  to  re- 
tail drugs  or  medicines,  and  his  bufinefs  be- 
ing in  his  elaboratory  or  fhop,  could  then 
afford  to  furnifh  good  medicines  at  an  eafy 
expence.  The  phyficians  or  furgeons  in  a 
body  might  be  allowed  to  examine  into 
the  quality  of  his  drugs  and  chemicals* 
when  they  fhould  think  proper,  and  be 
obliged  to  do  it  at  dated  times ; but  inftead 
of  being  allowed,  as  at  prefent,  to  deflroy 
bad  or  damaged  articles,  they  fliould  take  a 
fpecimen  of  each,  and  fealing  them  up  in 
the  prefence  of  the  owner,  they  might  be 
fubmitted  to  the  whole  college,  or  a com- 
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mittee  appointed  for  the  purpofe  at  fome 
hated  period ; when,  on  being  found  adul- 
terated or  bafe,  they  might  be  deftroyed,  or 
a fine  might  be  infli&ed.  Any  one  preparing 
chemicals  or  prefcriptions,  without  fuch  ex- 
amination and  licence,  fhould  be  fubjeft  to 
a fevere  penalty,  half  to  the  informer. 

Whether  the  at  prefent  feparate  branches 
of  phyfician,  furgeon,  and  man-midwife, 
fhall  be  jointly  pradlifed,  under  the  general 
name  of  Do£lor  of  Health,  each  furnifhing 
the  remedies  he  prefcribes,  and  the  druggift 
only  retailing  drugs;  whether  the  phyfician 
and  furgeon  only  fhall  be  allowed  to  pre- 
fcribe,the  apothecary  becoming  a retail  che- 
mift  and  druggift,  and  making  up  all  prefcrip- 
tions, (the  druggift  dealing  in  drugs  whole- 
fale  only);  or  whether,  befides  the  exclufive 
right  of  preparing  all  medicines,  and  retail- 
ing drugs,  and  both  preparing  and  retailing 
chemicals,  the  apothecary  fhall  continue  to 
vifit  and  prefcribe  under  certain  limitations, 
or  even  at  home  only,  are  matters  which 
deferve  ferious  confideration.  One  thing, 
however,  fhould  be  infilled  on,  viz.  that  all 
who  are  by  law  allowed  to  attend  on  the 
lick,  and  prefcribe  for  difeafes,  or  to  operate 
on  the  human  body,  fhould  have  properly 
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qualified  for  the  talk,  and  given  proof  of  hav- 
ing done  fo;  and  then  be  rewarded,  when 
confulted,  as  men  of  education,  who  devote 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  public  fervice, 
have  a right  to  expeft ; which  reward,  I pre- 
fume, they  can  only  receive  by  taking  re- 
gular fees  during  the  illnefs. 

Midwifery. — When  it  is  admitted  that 
childbirth  is  not  a difeafe,  but  a natural  ef- 
fort of  the  mother,  to  relieve  herfelf  at  a 
period  afligned,  we  cannot  but  wonder,  that 
it  fhould  be  thought  neceffary  for  female 
delicacy  to  be  thrown  alide,  and  men  em- 
ployed on  all  common  occahons. 

Without  referring  to  the  ftory  of  Eve  and 
the  apple,  the  philofophic  mind  will  enquire 
how  it  happens  that  women,  in  civilized  fo- 
ciety,  fhould  require  more  adiflance,  and 
incur  greater  danger,  than  women  in  a flate 
of  nature.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lettfom,  in  a pamphlet, 
deferving  the  confideration  of  mothers,  has 
given  an  opinion,  that  the  tight  lacing,  which 
females  from  a very  early  age  are  fubje&ed 
to,  and  which  preifure,  from  being  gradu- 
ally increafed,  becomes  extreme,  without 
being  particularly  irkfome,  has  a tendency 
to  lelfen  the  evolution  and  growth  of  the 
breafts,  rendering  fuckling,  in  many  cafes* 
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either  difficult  or  impra&icable;  and  that 
this  tight  lacing,  together  with  the  weight 
of  petticoats,  pockets,  & c.  hanging  round 
the  body  and  hips  from  childhood,  inftead 
of  being  fufpended  from  the  fhoulders  ; 
with  the  fedentary  occupations,  and  much 
too  fparing  and  flimfy  plan  of  living,  to 
which  females  are  often  doomed,  may  pro- 
bably, in  many  cafes,  contrail  the  womb 
and  parts  concerned  in  parturition,  and  pro- 
duce not  only  the  ficknefs  and  other  com- 
plaints, univerfal  with  females  in  refined 
fociety,  in  the  early  period  of  pregnancy ; 
but  alfo  moft  of  the  inconveniences  experi- 
enced in  childbirth ; and  when  we  confider 
the  little  inconvenience  that  is  experienced 
by  negro  women,  and  others  whofe  bodies 
have  not  been  contra61ed  or  diftorted  by 
drefs,  poor  living,  and  a fedentary  life  while 
young,  we  cannot  but  fee  much  reafon 
to  refer  thefe  evils  to  natural  caufes  de- 
pendant on  ourfelves,  and  which  it  is  in 
our  own  power,  in  a great  meafure,  to  re- 
move. A few  weeks  ago,  a Welch  girl, 
about  twenty,  came  into  the  New  Compter 
in  the  evening,  under  pretence  of  being 
defiitute.  Looking  big,  and  appearing  but 

poorly,  fhe  was  accufed,  by  a female  pri- 
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foner,  with  being  pregnant ; this  fhe  denied, 
and  was  locked  up  at  night  in  a cell  alone; 
but  when  the  door  was  opened  the  follow- 
ing morning,  it  was  found  that  Ihe  had 
brought  forth  alone,  in  the  night,  a fine  fe- 
male infant.  I was  called  about  nine  o clock, 
when  I ordered  her  up  flairs  into  the  fick 
ward,  where  fhe  and  the  infant  did  well, 
without  any  bad  fymptom. 

I do  not  mean  to  infer  that,  becaufe  fe- 
males, in  a flate  of  nature,  retire  when  in 
labour,  and  feldom  require  any  affiflance, 
my  fair  country-women  fhould  imitate  fuch 
condu£f  ; no,  to  render  their  fex  more  hap- 
py, and  of  greater  weight  in  the  creation, 
fhall  ever  be  my  aim,  convinced  that  on 
their  happinefs  depends  our  own. 

Proposed  Regulations. — Midwifery, 
then,  I am  of  opinion,  fhould  ever  be  prac- 
tifedby  females,  except  in  urgent  cafes  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger,  when  only  a man  fhould 
be  called  in.  The  women  allowed  to  prac- 
tife  in  fo  important  an  art,  fhould,  however, 
be  qualified  very  differently  to  many  who 
pra&ife  at  the  prefent  time. 

I would  then  have  a young  woman  well 
inftru&ed  in  Englilh  and  French,  articled 
to  an  experienced  midwife,  from  the  age  of 
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till  twenty  ; the  former  part  of  which  time 
might  be  fpent  as  a nurfe  to  lying-in  wo- 
men, where  fhe  fhould  be  employed  to 
manage  and  regulate  every  thing  required 
by  the  mother  or  infant ; particularly  the 
diet  and  clothing  proper  for  each,  as  well  as 
in  adminiltering  every  medicine,  and  ob- 
serving its  effedts,  that  fhould  be  diredted 
by  her  tutorefs,  or  a dodtor. 

After  having  fpent  about  two  years  in 
this  way,  and  acquainted  herfelf  with  the 
theory  of  midwifery,  infantile  difeafes,  &c. 
both  from  books,  indruction,  and  observa- 
tion, the  young  lady  fhould  then  fpend  the 
remaining  two  years  in  accompanying  her 
tutorefs  to  every  woman  fhe  fhall  attend  ; 
and,  after  observation  and  proper  indruc- 
tion,  fhould  then  begin  herfelf  to  render 
the  neceffary  abidance ; and  continue  occa- 
sionally to  do  fo,  but  always  under  the  in- 
spection of  her  indrudtor.  After  having 
completed  her  four  years  apprenticefhip,  or 
fix,  if  more  approved,  fhe  Should  then  fpend 
one  year  at  lead  under  a male  teacher,  in 
fome  public  inditution,  where  female  pupils 
only  were  admitted,  and  where  both  theory 
and  practice,  treatment  of  infantile  difeafes. 
Sec.  diould  be  regularly  taught;  after  which, 
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a board  of  male  or  female  practitioners,  or 
both,  fhould  examine  her  qualifications  for 
beginning  pra&ice;  and,  on  being  found 
qualified,  fhe  fhould  then  have  a licence; 
and,  every  one  prefuming  to  pra&ife,  with- 
out firlt  having  fo  qualified,  and  obtained 
fuch  licence,  in  any  part  of  England,  fhould 
be  fubjeCted  to  a fevere  penalty,  half  to  the 
informer. 

Thefe  midwives  might  be  enjoined,  in  all 
cafes  of  difficulty  or  danger,  to  call  in  a 
phyfician  or  furgeon;  and  in  cafe  any  wo- 
man or  infant  fhould  die  under  their  hands, 
without  this  having  been  done,  where,  from 
the  nature  of  the  cafe,  time  was  allowed  for 
calling  in  fuch  affiftance,  the  midwife  might 
be  fined,  and  for  a fecond  offence,  interdict- 
ed praClice  for  a time,  or  altogether. 

When  a phyfician  or  furgeon  was  con- 
fulted  during  labour,  (and  as  he  would  at- 
tend to  give  advice  for  a moderate  fee,  this 
might  always  be  done,  where  there  was  the 
lead  apprehenfion  of  danger  to  mother  or 
child),  after  advifing  with  the  midwife,  he 
might  then  retire,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  danger, 
and  when  his  affiftance  was  abfolutely  re- 
quired ; but  ffiould  it  be  neceffary,  he  might 
pay  further  vifits  at  times  appointed,  the 
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midwife  remaining  in  all  cafes.  What  can 
be  more  unneceffary,  or  unmanly,  than  for 
a furgeon  or  phyfician  to  negleft  his  other 
patients,  to  fit  by  a lady’s  bedfide,  for  hours 
together  in  a natural  labour,  which  any  fe- 
male of  prudence  could  manage;  and  fhould 
liis  duty  prompt  him  to  leave  his  patient  to 
purfue  other  urgent  concerns,  he  may  then, 
by  his  abfence,  create  much  anxiety,  and 
perhaps  the  mother  or  child  may  fuffer;  for 
though  but  little  help  is  in  general  required, 
to  be  prefent  is  abfolutely  neceffary. 

While  men  only  lhall  attend  in  cafes  of 
childbirth,  and  the  mother  and  infant  are 
left  fo  much  in  the  hands  of  a nurfe,  per- 
haps an  ignorant  one,  we  can  never  ex- 
pect the  difeafes  of  infants  to  have  that  at- 
tention which  humanity  requires ; for  the 
nurfe  mull  be  courted  and  have  her  way, 
leaf!  the  doftors  intereft  fhould  fuffer ; 
and  until  midwives  of  regular  education 
are  employed  to  attend  on  their  own  fex, 
and  nurfes  are  alfo  obliged,  by  law,  to  qua- 
lify and  obtain  a certificate,  to  follow  their 
occupation,  and  under  the  power  of  fufpen- 
fion,  in  cafe  of  mifbehaviour ; we  need  not 
expeft  that  water-pap  and  Godfrey’s  cor- 
dial, a6ting  as  caufe  and  cure,  will  ever  be 
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abolifhed  from  the  nurfery.  By  water-pap, 
(bread,  water,  fugar,  and  generally  carraway 
or  amfeed,)  thoufands  ol  infants  annually 
perifh  in  this  city ; for,  when  the  watery 
gripes  are  brought  on  by  fuch  food,  the  nurfe 
is  confulted,  who  a6ts  as  dodor,  and  being 
generally  ready  provided  with  a noflrum, 
the  poor  creature,  with  the  pap  and  the  cor- 
dial, and  fuch  trafh,  is  reduced  to  a fkeleton, 
and  the  thrufh  foon  frees  it  from  its  perfe- 
cutors ; and  if  a dodor  happens  to  be  con- 
fulted, he  orders  medicines,  but  feldom  or- 
ders a removal  of  the  caufe  ; without  which, 
all  medicine  muft  prove  ufelefs.  Were  mo- 
thers to  decline  tea  and  fuch  flimfy  diet,  for 
one  more  nutritive  and  more  agreeable  to 
this  climate,  they  would  generally  be  ena- 
bled to  perform  the  great  office  of  a mo- 
ther ; but  when,  from  any  caufe  the  bread 
milk  is  wanting,  it  fliould  be  fupplied  with 
good  cows  milk,  mixed  with  fhip-buifcuit, 
tops  and  bottoms,  rufks,  &c.  or  with  the  juices 
of  animals,  as  good  broth  of  freih  meat,  or 
beef  tea,  with  rufk  or  bifCuit;  or  with  tapioca, 
fago,  and  the  like ; not  bread,  fugar,  and  wa- 
ter, on  which  a whelp  ora  kitten  would  pine 
and  die.  When  teeth  are  formed,  good 
milk,  animal,  and  farinacious  foods,  well 
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prepared,  are  proper ; and  not  tea,  bread, 
butter,  and  porter  only,  on  which  latter, 
however,  both  nurfe  and  child,  in  and  near 
London  moftly  exift.  I am  not  here  to  give 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  difeafes  in  detail ; 
but  hope  the  above  hints  may  prove  ufeful. 
When  females  fhall  be  taught  by  philofo- 
phy  all  moral  good,  and  the  health  and 
education  of  their  offspring  fhall  conftitute 
their  chief  employ  and  happinefs,  then  will 
many  of  the  now  prevailing  difeafes  of  child- 
ren be  totally  eradicated,'  and  a new  race, 
with  bodies  and  minds  fitted  to  protect  and 
fuccour  in  their  turn,  will  then  do  honour 
to  their  parents  and  their  country. 

To  thofe,  who  object  to  the  capacity  or 
dexterity  of  females,  for  attending  their  own 
fex  in  childbirth,  I reply. 

In  education  all  the  difference  lies, 

Women,  if  taught,  would  be  as  brave  and  wife 
As  haughty  man,  improv’d  by  ans  and  rules, 

Where  God  makes  one,  n.egletl  makes  twenty  fools. 


Chemist  and  Druggist. — I have  al- 
ready faid,  that  whoever  makes  up  and 
fends  out  medicines,  Ihould  prepare  his 
own  chemicals  ; and  if  this  is  done  by 
the  apothecary,  it  fhould  be  according  to 
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printed  forms,  laid  down  by  the  College  of 
Phyficians,andthe  Corporation  of  Surgeons, 
his  fhop  and  elabarotary  being  liable  to  be 
infpe&ed  by  them;  but  as  fome  articles 
might  not  be  worth  the  preparing  by  every 
individual  apothecary,  a common  elabora-  . 
tory  fhould  be  eftablifhed,  under  the  like 
infpe&ion,  in  which  every  apothecary,  in 
or  within  feven  miles  of  London,  fhould  be 
entitled  to  inveft  a certain  poition  of  his 
property,  and  have  a vote  in  the  direction ; 
and  if  thus  regulated,  the  prefent  hall  might 
fully  anfwer  the  end  ; but  the  company 
fhould  then  wholly  give  over  dealing  in 
drugs,  or  retailing  of  chemicals ; for,  as  eve- 
ry apothecary  would  be  a judge  of  the 
drugs  he  ufed,  the  wholefale  only  fhould 
(till  be  left  to  the  druggift,  but  the  retail,  of 
courfe,  to  each  individual  apothecary.  A 
like  elaboratory,  on  a fimilar  plan,  fhould  be 
eftablifhed  in  every  county  town  in  the 
kingdom,  as  the  joint  property  of  all  the  apo- 
thecaries in  the  county,  who  might  chufe  to 
be  fubfcribers,  and  liable  to  be  infpefted 
by  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  re- 
fpeclive  county. 

The  druggift  then  fhould  only  deal  by 
wholefale  to  the  apothecary,  army,  and  na- 
vy, 
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vy ; or,  in  other  words,  fhould  become  a drug 
merchant,  keeping  a warehouse,  inftcad  of  a 
fhop : and  when  it  is  confidered,  that  how- 
ever many  partners  there  may  be  in  a houfe, 
their  attention  is  direfted  to  travelling  for 
orders,  attending  ’Change,  and  keeping 
their  books;  and  that  the  chemicals,  even 
preparations  of  mercury  and  antimony  are 
left  to  fome  labourer,  generally  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  chemiilry,  and  perhaps  on- 
ly able  to  purfue  the  beaten  track  of  the 
lioufe,  it  is  matter  of  wonder  that  public 
elaboratories,  under  the  infpe£tion  of  thofe 
who  prefcribe  medicines,  have  not  long  ago 
been  edablifhed,  for  the  public  advantage, 
at  lead  in  every  county  town  of  England. 
If  it  were  not  that  a great  number  of  refpeft- 
able  men,  who  have  embarked  their  capi- 
tals as  druggifts,  would  be  greatly  injured, 
a warehoufe  of  genuine  drugs,  of  the  bed 
quality,  might  be  kept  as  the  joint  property 
of  the  apothecaries  of  each  county,  as  well 
as  an  elaboratory  ; but  as  fophidication  can 
in  fimple  articles  generally  be  dete&ed  by 
careful  obfervation  of  their  appearance  or 
operation,  provided  the  druggid  were  oblig- 
ed to  forego  all  right  to  prepare  chemi- 
cals or  compound  medicines,  he  might  dill 
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be  reforted  to  in  all  cafes,  as  a wholcfale 
druggift;  but,  where  the  public  good  re- 
quires legiflative  regulation,  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  all  chemicals  and  medicines,  no 
individual  intereft  fhould  prevent  its  taking 
place. 

Dentists,  Oculists,  and  Hern i aries. 
— Thefe  alfo  abound  in  this  metropolis. 
Why  a furgeon  fhould  think  it  lefs  his  bu- 
finefs  to  draw  a tooth,  extraft  a cataraft,  re- 
duce a hernia  and  apply  a proper  bandage, 
or  apply  cupping  glades  to  a patient,  than 
to  fet  a broken  leg  or  arm,  or  to  bleed,  I 
am  at  a lofs  to  difcover.  Tooth-drawing  is 
an  operation  to  which  moll  perfons  are 
obliged  to  have  recourfe,  and  feveral  lives 
have  been  loft,  by  this  operation  being  im- 
properly done.  Ruptures,  it  is  known,  are 
alfo  a very  common  and  a very  dangerous 
difeafe,  and  often  require  the  niceft  difcern- 
ment,  properly  to  diftinguifh  their  nature  ; 
and  for  want  of  this  difcernment  and  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  trufles  have  not  only 
been  applied  to  difeafes  of  a direclly  dif- 
ferent nature,  but  alfo  to  ruptures,  before 
the  parts  protruding  have  been  properly 
returned]  whereby  inflammation  has  taken 
place,  and  death  has  been  the  confequence. 

That 
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That  to  operate  on  the  eye  with  fuccefs, 
both  dexterity  and  anatomical  knowledge 
of  the  part  are  required,  none  will  deny ; 
and  on  cupping  being  performed  fpeedily 
and  properly  life  often  depends ; yet  that  any 
mechanic  or  blackfmith,  may  perform  any 
or  all  of  thefe  operations,  even  in  the  metro- 
polis, with  impunity,  and  maim  or  mutilate 
the  credulous  or  unwary  daily,  is  a fa£t 
which  none  will  deny. 

If  a furgeon  fhall  chufe  to  confine  him- 
felf  to  operations  on  the  teeth  or  eyes  only, 
after  a regular  education,  there  can  then  be 
no  obje&ion ; but  certainly  no  perfon  (hould 
be  allowed  to  prefcribe  medicines,  or  to 
perform  any  operation  on  the  human  body, 
throughout  the  country,  but  fuch  as  have 
qualified  by  regular  ftudy,  and  have  been 
examined  and  allowed  by  the  legal  autho- 
rity fo  to  do. 

Empirics,  or  Quacks. — While  perfons, 
who  have  purchafed  diplomas  from  Scot- 
land or  elfewhere,  without  ftudy,  are  buf- 
fered to  praftife  as  phyficians  or  burgeons, 
in  every  part  of  England,  except  London, 
Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  it  looks  as  if  the 
remainder  of  the  country  were  out  of  the 
jurifdiclion  of  the  legiflature;  and  while  this 
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it  permitted,  and  while  a carpenter,  a gin- 
gerbread-baker, an  oilier,  or  a pedlar,  Shall 
be  allowed  to  call  himfelf  doctor  or  furgeon, 
even  in  the  metropolis,  and  by  the  glare  of 
a fine  carriage,  the  pageantry  of  his  liveries, 
fictitious  advertifements,  the  infpection  of 
urine,  or  other  conjuration,  to  delude  and 
deltroy  the  credulous  and  the  unwary, it  will 
be  folly  to  expeCl  any  confidence  in,  or 
liberality  towards,  thofe  regularly  educated 
m the  profefiion ; who,  however,  have  been 
legally  protected,  as  well  as  the  public  in 
molt  countries  of  Europe,  except  our  own, 
where  thofe  pelts  of  fociety,  quack  doCtors, 
or  quack  furgeons,  are  prohibited  under  fe- 
vere  penalties,  and  even  under  the  infliction 
of  corporal  punilhment. 

If  a man  Ihould  make  any  difcovery  in 
medicine,  likely  to  be  ufeful  to  the  country, 
let  him  make  it  known  to  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  or  Corporation  of  Surgeons;  and, 
on  their  deliberate  trial  and  report  in  its 
favour,  let  him  be  rewarded  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  remedy  be  made  public,  or 
prepared  and  fold  at  the  public  elaborato- 
ry  in  every  county-towm,  for  the  general  ad- 
vantage. 
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Phials. — The  taxon  phials  is  an  objedl 
deferving  legiflative  attention,  for  when 
it  is  confidered  that  a half  pint  phial  now  colls 
the  apothecary  3d.  and  that  a poor  perfon 
can  never  fo  ill  afford  to  pay  a tax,  as  when 
vifited  by  ficknefs ; it  is  prefumed,  allowing 
for  breakage  and  bad  debts,  the  apothecary, 
(a  chara&er  already  much  oppreffed)  mult 
be  confidered  as  hardly  dealt  by;  and  that 
its  place  might  be  fupplied  by  fome  lefs 
grievous  impoft,  and  which  would  lefs  in- 
jure the  poor. 

Public  Hospitals. — The  phylicians  and 
furgeons  of  every  county  hofpital  through- 
out England,  fhould  deliver  le&ures,  not 
only  on  every  branch  of  the  healing  art;  but 
alfo  on  general  chemiltry,  botany,  and  ex- 
perimental philofophy,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe 
engaged  in  agriculture  or  the  arts ; fo  that 
a man  of  fortune,  wifhing  to  bring  up  his  fon 
to  agriculture,  might  eafily  have  him  expe- 
rimentally inllrufted  in  fuch  parts  of  che- 
miftry,  botany,  mechanics,  &c.  as  a liberal 
education  would  require ; and  that  without 
fending  him  to  the  metropolis,  where  his 
morals  may  often  be  corrupted,  rather  than 
his  mind  informed.  In  every  county  hof- 
pital , the  veterinary  . art  fhould  alfo  be 
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taught.  By  the  difle&ion  of  brutes,  fa&s 
ufeful  to  the  knowledge  of  human  anatomy 
may  be  obtained;  and  when  it  is  conddered, 
that  didempers  amongd  cattle  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  rendered  provifions  dear  and 
unwholefome,  and  greatly  didreded  the 
country ; and  alfo  that  both  neat  cattle, 
and  that  noble  animal,  the  horfe,  are  dill, 
in  moft  parts  of  the  country,  intruded  to 
the  care  of  an  ignorant  blackfmith,  who 
either  gives  turmerick,  diapente,  and  fuch 
ufelefs  trafh,  for  every  difeafe,  and  ufes 
green  ointment,  compofed  of  verdegreafe, 
&c.  for  every  external  wound  ; or,  reforting 
to  more  aftive  remedies,  of  which  he  knows 
not  the  ufe,  creates  a new  difeafe  indead  of 
relieving  the  old  one.  We  fhould,  from 
thefeconfiderations,be  induced  to  hope,  that 
the  time  is  not  far  didant,  when  thofe  who 
prefcribe  for  the  difeafes,  or  repair  the  inju- 
ries done  to  the  human  body,  will  alfo  do 
the  like  for  the  brute  creation;  or  at  leaft 
prefcribe  medicines,  and  fuperintend  the 
operator ; and  that  a Pharmacopoeia  for  cat- 
tle will  foon  be  formed,  and  revifed  at  fhort 
intervals,  on  a plan  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
Colleges  of  Phyficians  and  Surgeons. 

Thefe  edablifhments  being  for  the  gene- 
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ral  goodj  might  be  fupported  by  a county- 
rate,  which,  with  voluntary  fubfcriptions, 
and  the  fees  for  examinations,  might  be  laid 
out  in  forming  a public  library  in  every 
county-town,  of  books  on  all  fubje&s  of 
natural  knowledge,  with  complete  apparatus 
for  lectures  on  all  the  branches  of  experi- 
mental philofophy ; and  the  phylicians  and 
furgeons  fhould  have  fuch  liberal  falaries,  as 
would  engage  men  of  the  firlf  talents,  and 
enable  them  to  a6l  impartially  and  ufefully. 

Public  Hofpitals,  particularly  in  a crowd- 
ed metropolis,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  fa- 
vourable to  the  cure  of  difeafes;  but  as 
vice,  poverty,  and  difeafe,  will  ever  abound 
in  fuch  places,  and  many  of  the  moll 
wretched  having  no  parifh  to  which  they 
can  refort,  hofpitals  become  indifpenfable 
in  fuch  fituations ; and  in  county-towns,  they 
ferve  as  a receptacle  for  fuch  poor  as  mull 
undergo  the  more  hazardous  operations;  and 
might  be  made  the  feats  of  general  fcience, 
and  become  the  means  of  diffusing  ufeful 
knowledge  amonglf  both  fexes,  throughout 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Dispensaries  and  Poor  Houses. — In- 
fLead  of  Difpenfaries  being  confined  to  the 
metropolis,  or  a county-town,  they  fhould 
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(while  fo  many  are  buffered  to  exid  in  po- 
verty) be  made  general  throughout  the 
country;  but  inftead  of  a houfe  being  hiied 
for  the  purpofe,  at  a great  expence,  the 
houfe  of  one  or  of  all  the  apothecaries  in 
every  panfh  fhould  be  appointed  for  the 
purpofe,  where  thofe  who  are  allowed  to 
prefcribe  and  operate,  be  they  phyficians, 
furgeons,  or  apothecaries,  fhould  attend  at 
hated  times  daily;  and  all  who  were  con- 
fined to  their  beds,  fhould  be  vifited  at  then- 
own  houfes;  the  apothecary  in  all  cafes 
furmfhing  the  remedies.  The  expences  at- 
tending thefe  inhitutions  might  be  defrayed 
by  aparifh-rate,  and  voluntary  fubfciiptions 
from  the  wealthy ; and  if,  on  the  report 
of  the  gentlemen,  who  attended  the  fick, 
hating  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  fituation  m 
life,  number  of  children,  &c.  of  the  afflicted 
perfon,  by  filling  up  a printed  paiticulai, 
fuch  pecuniary  affihance  as  the  cafe  fhould 
require  were  given,  ana.  its  application  at- 
tended to,  the  necehity  for  parifh  poor- 
houfes  would  in  a great  meafure  be  done 
away;  and  from  my  own  obfervation,  hav- 
ing attended  the  fick  poor  in  one  for  feveral 
years,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  fooner  fuch 
inhitutions  were  done  away  altogether,  the 
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more  advantageous  for  every  parifh.  There 
are  very  few,  except  the  aged  and  blind, 
but  would,  with  proper  municipal  regula- 
tions, fupport  themfelves,  except  when  vifit- 
ed  by  ficknefs;  when,  inflead  of  immediate 
medical  or  furgical  aid,  and  a fmall  fum  of 
money  properly  laid  out  for  them,  the  poor 
perfons  are  fent  into  the  parifh  workhoufe, 
where  nothing  but  vice  and  floth  are  gene- 
rally to  be  found ; and  having  once  loft  the 
dependance  on  themfelves,  and  perhaps  no 
longer  poflefled  of  a habitation,  they  too 
often  refign  themfelves  to  floth  and  defpair, 
and  generally  become  inhabitants  of  the 
poor-houfe  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

The  Quakers,  it  has  always  been  remark- 
ed, never  had  any  vifible  poor.  I have 
heard  Dr.  Lettfom  attribute  this  chiefly  to 
their  never  having  had  a poor-houfe  till  of 
late;  and  the  doctor,  at  the  fame  time,  ex- 
prefled  regret  that  ever  their  prefent  one  at 
Iflington  was  built.  The  money  expended 
in  fupporting  parifh  poor-houfes,  I am  of 
opinion,  if  judicioufly  applied  for  the  poor, 
at  their  own  or  friends  houfes,  would  gene- 
rally go  much  farther,  and  the  poor  obtain 
greater  relief;  and  when  cured,  would  again, 
with  a little  pecuniary  aid,  become  ufeful 
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members  of  fociety ; particularly  if  medical 
aid  were  in  all  cafes  readily  obtained  in  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe;  and,  I prefume,  it 
will  be  allowed  that  no  poor  perfon,  ol  what- 
ever  condition,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  languilh 
or  die  without,  in  any  country  which  is  con- 
fidered  as  civilized. 

In  this  city,  a plan  has  lately  been  adopte 
onalarge  fcale.for  making  foup  according  to 
Count  Rumford’s  plan,  (whofe  publication 
on  the  fubjea  may  be  bought  for  a trifle) 
for  ferving  the  poor.  The  foup  is  ma  e 
chiefly  of  roots  and  herbs,  with  very  little 
meat,  at  a very  cheap  rate.  A ticket  given 
to  a poor  perfon,  which  coils  the  donor  only 
id.  or  2d.  entitles  him  to  a quart  of  good 
broth  or  foup,  which  ferves  him  for  a whole- 
. fome  meal.  Whether  fome  plan  of  this 
kind,  to  furnifh  food,  and  alfo  clothing,  on 
fome  cheap  regulation,  for  the  poor,  inflea 
, of  money,  (which  is  often  ill  laid  out)  would 
not  be  ufeful  in  every  parifh,  I leave  to  the 
confideration  of  thofe  to  whom  the  care  o 
the  poor  more  immediately  belongs. 

The  apothecary,  furnifhing  medicines  to 
the  parifh  poor,  fhould  of  courfe  be  liberally 
paid;  and  why  thofe  who  pra&ife  as  phy- 
sicians or  furgeons  to  public  inflitutions, 
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fhould,  in  many  cafes,  have  no  reward  for 
their  fervices,  or  fuch  only  as  arifes  in  fees 
from  their  pupils,  I am  at  a lofs  to  conjec- 
ture. I have  known  near  two  thoufand 
pounds  fpent  by  two  gentlemen  in  a conteft 
for  the  office  of  furgeon  to  a difpenfary ; 
and  a few  weeks  fince  a worthy  man  is  faid 
to  have  loll  his  life  from  the  fatigue  of  can- 
vaffing  for  a fimilar  office. 

Do  the  clergy  or  the  gentlemen  of  the 
law  do  bufinefs  for  nothing  ? Is  the  healing 
art  then  lefs  neceffary,  or  lefs  honourable  P 
That  it  is  lefs  neceffary,  none,  I truff,  will 
advance  ; and  if  lefs  honourable,  it  can  only 
arife  from  want  of  proper  legiflative  regu- 
lation. Poor  married  women,  who  could 
not  afford  to  pay  a midwife,  fliould  be  attend- 
ed at  the  parifh  expence  by  a woman,  and  in 
dangerous  cafes  by  a do£lor  or  furgeon. 
This  would  afford  a fource  of  practice  for 
the  young  women  who  were  fludying  the 
art,  and  for  thofe  who  wifhed  to  acquire  ex- 
perience. 

To  prevent  abufes  on  the  parifh  by  obje£ts 
not  really  diftreffed,  a regiflry  of  perfons 
relieved  with  medical  afliflance  or  money, 
might  be  kept,  a certificate  required,  to  ob- 
tain 
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tain  relief,  or  any  other  mode  might  be 
adopted  to  anfwer  that  end. 

Thefe  regulations  can  only  apply  to  fuch 
poor  who  fuffer  bodily  injury,  or  are  afflict- 
ed with  ficknefs  ; or  poor  women  in  child- 
birth ; but  as  many  of  both  fexes,  in  large 
towns  particularly,  are  dellitute  and  friend- 
lefs,  through  various  caufes,  who  could 
refcue  themfelves  from  their  miferable  fitu- 
ations,  provided  the  means  of  effectually 
exerting  their  induftry  were  provided  ; fuch 
fhould,  in  all  poffible  cafes,  be  furniffled 
with  work,  tools,  &c.  adapted  to  their  ages 
and  capacities,  whereby  parities  would  be 
relieved  from  heavy  burdens,  and  thoufands 
preferved,  or  refcued  from  vice  and  wretch- 
ednefs. 

The  poor  being  attended  at  the  houfe  of 
an  apothecary,  near  their  relidence,  or  vi- 
fited  daily  at  their  own  houfes  by  a phyfi- 
cian  or  furgeon,  at  the  charge  of  the  parifli, 
would  by  no  means  do  away  the  advantages 
of  charity  from  the  humane  and  affluent ; 
each  might  fubfcribe  to  an  adjoining  apo- 
thecary, on  terms  fimilar  to  what  is  now 
done  to  a difpenfary  ; and  a fund  of  the  do- 
nations of  the  charitable  might  alfo  be  efta- 
blifhed  for  finding  a nurfe,  providing  pro- 
per 
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per  food,  clothing,  &c.  for  fuch  poor  as  the 
profeffional  gentlemen  attending  might  con- 
fider  proper  objects.  By  thefe  means 
their  charity  would  go  much  farther,  and 
afford  more  fpeedy  and  effeflual  relief,  than 
by  a difpenfary  conduced  at  a great  ex- 
pence, in  a houfe  rented  for  the  purpofe, 
with  a rehdent  apothecary,  &c.  and  often  at 
a great  diftance  from  the  objefts  to  be  re- 
lieved. 

Prisons. — While  on  the  fubjectof  poor- 
houfes,  I cannot  omit  a few  obfervations  on 
public  prifons  (which  having  been,  as  I am 
told,  wholly  overlooked  by  a magiftrate 
who  has  lately  wrote  avowedly  to  point  out 
errors,  and  propofe  their  remedies  in  the 
city  police)  I prefume  may  not  be  ufelefs, 
particularly  as  they  arife  from  obfervation, 
having  had  feveral  city  prifons  for  many 
years  under  my  care.  The  Duke  de  Lian- 
court’s  pamphlet  on  this  fubje£t,  fold  by 
Darton  and  Harvey,  for  fixpence,  well  de- 
ferves  the  perufal  of  all  concerned  in  the 
regulation  of  prifons;  it  defcribes  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  prifon  of  Philadelphia,  where 
the  great  axiom  has  been,  e that  the  end  pro - 
pofed  in  punijhment  ought  to  be  the  correction 
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vj  the  guilty,  and  Jhould  include  the  means  cf 

amendment 

There  are  in  this  prifon  cells  for  folitary 
confinement ; but  the  circumftance  I with 
moil  to  notice  is,  that  trades  and  employ- 
ments, of  different  kinds,  adapted  to  both 
fexes,  are  carried  on  under  conftant  infpec- 
tion : the  prifoner  works  for  his  board  and 
clothing,  and  the  hire  or  purchafe  of  his 
working  tools,  while  in  prifon  ; is  alfo  oblig- 
ed to  earn  enough  to  difeharge  fuch  fine  as 
is  impofed  by  his  fentence ; for  a fum  of 
money  to  clothe  himfelf ; buy  proper  tools 
for  his  bufinefs ; pay  the  expences  of  his 
profecution  ; and  to  enable  him  to  be- 
gin life  on  his  quitting  the  prifon ; till  when, 
he  cannot  in  any  cafe  be  difeharged.  In 
London,  on  the  contrary,  the  conftables  be- 
ing allowed  a fee  for  each  poor  creature 
they  take  up,  frequently  bring  in  to  a pri- 
fon ten  or  a dozen  unfortunate  females  in 
an  evening  : the  following  morning  the  ma- 
giftrate  generally  commits  them  to  Bride- 
well for  a few  weeks  ; when,  inftead  of  be- 
ing employed  in  fome  ufeful  manufa&ure, 
or  other  work  which  they  are  capable  of 
performing,  cured  of  their  difeafes,  de- 
cently clothed,  and  learnt  fome  ufeful 
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trade  or  bufinefs,  and  having  earned  a fum 
of  money,  by  their  own  induftry,  to  begin 
life  anew,  on  being  releafed  from  confine- 
ment; thefe  poor  creatures  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, difcharged,  when  their  term  expires, 
as  deftitute  of  friends  and  money  as  when 
admitted,  to  begin  the  fame  night  their  for- 
mer mode  of  living,  having  no  other  re- 
fource;  which  is  certainly  only  infulting  dif- 
trefs.  But  this  has  been  enquired  into,  and, 
in  a great  meafure,  removed  by  the  prefent 
fheriffs.  Their  attention  and  humanity,  af- 
fifted  by  the  court  of  aldermen,  will,  I have 
no  doubt,  foon  carry  into  effeft  fuch  plans 
for  removing  the  prefent  evils,  and  promot- 
ing fuch  regulations  and  improvements  in 
the  feveral  city  prifons,  as  the  crowded 
and  depraved  Hate  of  this  overgrown  city 
will  admit ; and  as  foon  as  the  city  finances 
will  afford  the  means,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
fuch  a miferable  place  as  the  Poultry 
Compter  will  no  longer  be  fuffered  to  re- 
main a difgrace  to  the  metropolis. 

Should  poor-houfes  become  lefs  wanted 
for  the  prefent  purpofes,  might  not  they 
be  made  workhoufes  for  reclaiming  a 
number  of  thofe  miferable  females,  having 
no  parifli  or  friends,  who  are  nightly  en- 
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fnaring  our  youth?  And  if  a prifoner  in  Phi- 
ladelphia can  earn  his  living,  clothes.  See. 
and  alfo  a fum  of  money  to  enable  him  or 
her  to  begin  life  in  lome  honeft  occupation, 
and  relieve  the  parifh  or  county  from  future 
expence,  might  not  the  like  plan  produce 
fimilar  effeCts  in  London  ? 


If  the  majority  of  thefe  hints  fhould  be 
carried  into  effeft,  the  country  gentlemen 
may  then  leave  their  home  with  comfort,  in 
the  alfurance  that  whoever  of  the  faculty 
refides  near  them,  mull  of  neceffity  have  had 
a regular  education,  and  therefore  proper 
to  attend  an  affectionate  wife  or  a beloved 
child  in  his  abfence,  when  perhaps  no  phy- 
fician  is  near ; and  this  confideration  fhould 
induce  fuch,  cheerfully,  to  fubmit  to  a tax 
in  lieu  of  thofe  on  patent  medicines,  quack 
advertifements,  and  phials  ; from  the  com- 
fort of  having  fuch  a man  to  attend  their 
families  on  a liberal  and  honeft  plan,  and  al- 
fo to  give  advice  in  cafes  where  his  cattle 
fhould  be  attacked  with  any  general  diltem- 
per,  or  a favourite  horfe  fhould  require 
medical  or  furgical  affiflance. 
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Proposals  for  improving  the  Heal- 
ing Art. 

I have  now  confidered  pretty  generally, 
the  regulations  under  which  the  healing  art 
might  be  pra&ifed,  with  greater  advantage 
than  at  prefent.  I fhall  now  hint  how,  in 
my  mind,  the  treatment  of  difeafes  alfo 
might  be  much  improved.  It  is  well  known 
that  lately  the  Board  of  Agriculture  circu- 
lated furveys  of  each  county  over  the  king- 
dom, with  blank  leaves,  to  admit  of  addi- 
tions or  correftions,  which  every  one,  who 
perufed  them,  was  at  liberty  to  make  ; and 
when  returned,  the  improvements  thus 
colle&ed  were  incorporated  into  the  work, 
which  was  reprinted  for  that  purpofe.  The 
fuccefs  of  this  plan  warrants  my  advifmg  a 
fimilar  one  for  improving  the  healing  art. 

Suppofe,  then,  that  a fyftem  on  each 
department,  as  Cullen’s  Pra&ice  of  Phy- 
fic,  Window’s  Anatomy,  Bell’s  Surgery, 
Hamilton’s  Midwifery,  Macquer’s  Chemift- 
ry,  Miller’s  Botany,  and  Kirwan’s  Mine- 
ralogy, from  five  hundred  to  one  thoufand 
copies  of  each  work  were  circulated,  either 
interleaved  with  whitepaper,  or  a blank  book 
of  fimilar  fize  fent  with  each  ; fuppofe  every 
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•member  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  and 
Corporation  of  Surgeons  were  to  have  one 
copy  of  each  work  fo  interleaved ; and  alfo 
that  about  half  a dozen  copies  were  fent  to 
the  pra&itioners  in  each  county  hofpital,  co- 
pies of  the  College  Difpenfatory,  one  for  the 
furgeons5and  another  for  the  veterinary  art, 
{hould  alfo,  together  with  Gibfon’s,  Tap- 
lin’s,  or  Sain  fell’s  Farriery,  be  circulated 
in  like  manner  and  number,  with  blank 
leaves  ! all  thefe  might  be  allowed  to  remain 
out  for  one  year,  when,  being  returned  to 
the  Colleges  of  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  the 
ufeful  matter  collefted,  and  the  corredions 
fuggefted,  might  be  revifed  and  incorporat- 
ed by  a feled  body,  bell  qualified  for  each 
department,  and  the  whole  of  each  claffed 
and  pubhfhed  as  a regular  fyftem,  with 
plates  to  thofe  works  that  required  fuch 
elucidation.  By  repeating  this  at  Hated  pe- 
riods, as  once  every  three,  five,  or  feven 
years,  fuch  a fyftem  might  in  time  be  form- 
ed on  each  fubjeft,  as  would  do  honour 
to  the  country,  and  prove  a blefling  to  its 
inhabitants  and  to  the  world.  Surely 
agriculture,  the  moft  healthy  and  happy 
employ  of  man,  is  not  more  important  than 
the  healing  art ; nor  the  profeffors  of  the  lat- 
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ter  lefs  able  or  lefs  defirous  to  add  to  its 
ufefulnefs,  than  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
have  fhewn  themfelves  to  be  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

Language  of  Physic. — I prefume  it  is 
underltood  that  all  the  fyftems,  I have  pro* 
pofed  thus  to  circulate,  are  intended  to  be 
printed  in  the  Englifh  language.  Whatever 
the  Arabians,  Grecians,  or  Romans  have  done 
towards  advancing  the  healing  art,  we  are 
now  in  polTefTion  of ; and  if  a body  of  phyfi- 
cians  and  furgeons  were^employed  to  tranf- 
late,  and  clafs  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
healing  art,  in  what  is  now  to  us  a dead  lan- 
guage, with  comments  and  llluflrations,  the 
work  would  be  both  ufeful  and  curious  ; but 
after  being  thus  in  pofleffion  of  all  their  la- 
bours, would  it  flillbe  neceffary  for  a youth, 
perhaps  intended  for  an  apothecary,  whofe 
office  it  may  be  only  to  compound  medi- 
cines, to  be  employed  feveral  years  in  hard 
labour  to  attain  the  Latin  langu  age ; or  might 
not  he  have  been  better  qualified  to  begin 
the  general  ftudy  of  the  profeffion,  had  he 
vfpent  the  fame  number  of  years,  after  a good 
Englifh  education,  in  attaining  a knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  with  that  or  expe- 
rimental and  natural  philofophy  ; and  more 
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particularly  of  botany,  mineralogy,  and 
chemiftry,  the  latter  ftudies  would  certain- 
ly prove  much  more  pleafing,  and  in  my 
mind  more  lifefuL  When  botany  fliall  be 
claffed  in  our  own  tongue,  and  phyfic  freed 
from  the  quackery  of  a dead  language, 
by  prefcriptions  and  books  being  wrote  in 
Englifh,  then  will  every  man  of  a philo- 
fophic  mind,  or  who  is  experimentally  in- 
formed, be  enabled  to  add  his  mite  towards 
its  improvement ; and  then  may  we  expe£t 
to  fee  the  difpenfaries  of  both  the  phyfic 
cians  and  furgeons  revifed,  and  new  ones 
printed,  every  three,  five,  or  feven  years, 
as  difcoveries  fhall  be  made ; and  that, 
inftead  of  the  phyficians  containing  fix  or 
feven  hundred  articles,  which  the  apo- 
thecary is  obliged  by  law  now  to  keep  in 
his  fhop,  we  may  fee  the  number  great- 
ly reduced  ; and  cochineal,  faffron,  and 
fuch  like  trumpery,  which,  however,  pro- 
per for  the  dyer  or  the  artift,  can  be  of  no 
ufe  in  medicine,  when  it  is  prefcribed  with 
an  honefland  ufeful  view,  expunged  from 
the  difpenfary  ; and  when  ingredients  for 
colouring  medicines  fhall  be  no  longer 
wanted,  thefe,  and  many  fuch  like,  muff 
follow  the  fate  of  others  flill  more  difguft- 
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mg,  as  human  fcull,  dog’s  t — d,  &c.  once  al- 
fo  articles  of  the  difpenfary.  That  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia  of  1791  fhould  contain  fo 
many  as  fix  or  feven  hundred  articles,  for  • 
every  apothecary  to  keep  in  his  fhop,  and 
many  of  them  fo  very  infignificant,  reflects 
no  great  credit  on  the  attention  of  the  college, 
or  on  the  flate  of  medical  fcience  in  this 
country  at  that  period  : that  mofh  branches 
of  experimental  philofophy,  and  particularly 
pneumatic  chemiftry,  can  be  taught  and  il- 
luflrated  by  experiments  both  ingenious 
and  conclufive,  without  a critical  knowledge 
of  the  dead  languages,  is  clearly  proved,  in 
the  le£lures  now  delivering  by  my  coun-  - 
try  man,  Mr.  Varley,  near  Hatton  Garden, 
whofe  very  extenfive  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  all  the  feveral  branches  of  experi- 
mental philofophy  has  been  acquiired  by  in- 
duftry  and  application,  without  fuch  attain- 
ment. If  a boy  can,  by  fpending  fix  or  even 
twelve  months  in  attaining  the  irudiments 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  be  enabled  tc;  trace  cer- 
tain technical  words  to  their  fource,  and  im- 
prove in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  tongue, 
there  can  be  no  obje&ion  ; bu  t as  all  that 
the  dead  languages  contain,  useful  to  the 
healing  art,  has  been,  or  can  be?,  tranflated 
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and  illuftrated,  it  would  appear  injurious  to 
confume  the  principal  part  of  the  time  allot-, 
ted  for  fchool  education,  in  attaining  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  dead  languages.  The 
fciences,  particularly  botany,  being  claffed 
and  arranged  in  our  own  tongue,  would 
enable  many  to  purfue  fo  pleafmg  and  ufe- 
ful  a ftudy,  who  are  at  prefent  deterred  from 
the  attempt,  from  want  of  a clalfical  educa- 
tion ; by  which  the  diffufion  of  knowlege  and 
happinefs  is  prevented,  and  improvements 
in  the  arts  very  much  obftru£ted. 

Recapitulation.— We  have  now  feen 
that,  in  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
the  healing  art  has  been  taught  and  practifed, 
under  regulations  more  liberal  and  falutary 
than  have  been  adopted  in  our  own;  and 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  in  countries  which  we 
have  always  been  taught  to  conhder  as  fai 
behind  us  in  learning,  riches,  and  induftry, 
we  fhould,  without  delay,  improve  upon  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  done  in  any  other 
country,  by  a liberal  and  ufelul  legiflati  /e 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  the  healing  ait 
in  our  own;  fo  as  that  the  whole  country, 
rich  and  poor,  (thofe  who  have  too  long 
preyed  on  the  public  by  monopoly  or  igno- 
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Tance,  alone  excepted)  may  be  benefited  by 
the  change. 

We  have  feen,  that  in  other  countries,  all 
parts  have  alike  been  confidered  as  deferv- 
ingoflegiflative  protedfion,  no  one  being  fuf* 
fered  to  prefcribe  or  operate,  without  regu- 
lar ftudy,  and  giving  proofs  of  his  qualifica- 
tion, throughout  the  whole  country ; and  the 
remedies  ufed,  alfo  prepared  under  fuch 
legal  regulations,  as  fecure  the  fick  from  ig- 
norance or  fophillication ; while,  in  our  own 
country,  any  impoflor,  who  has  10I.  or  15I. 
to  purchafe  a doctor’s  degree,  can  pradlife  as 
a phyfician  throughout  England,  even  in  the 
metropolis  itfelf.  Any  one  may  alfo  call 
himfelfa  chemifl  and  druggift,  and  prepare 
the  moh  adlive  antimonial  and  mercurial 
medicines;  nay,  if  he  chufes,  he  may  alfo 
prefcribe  them  under  the  name  of  an  apo- 
thecary, man-midwife,  &c.  and  if  above 
feven  miles  from  London,  he  may  affume 
the  title  of  furgeon  alfo,  and  maim  or  muti- 
late the  unwary  with  impunity.  Such  are 
the  effedts  of  the  legiflature  refigning  its 
right  to  judge  of  the  country’s  intereft,  to  a 
few  individuals,  who  are  permitted  to  af~ 
fume  the  duties  of  parliament,  and  make 
bye-laws  injurious  to  the  whole  country, 
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and  in  which  the  majority  of  their  own 
bodv  have  not  the  leaf!  concein. 

We  have  feen  in  other  countries  a regular 
correfpondence  kept  up  between  every 
diftrict  and  parifh,  as  well  as  from  the  fleets 
and  armies,  whereby  confultations  and  im- 
portant advantages  can  be  obtained,  when 
epidemics  prevail;  and  which  allows  aiegu- 
lar  regifler  to  be  made  of  deaths,  dneafes. 
See.  very  different  from  the  nonfenfe  annu- 
ally collected  by  old  women  in  our  own 
country. 

We  have  feen  that,  in  countries  where  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  allow  of  experts, 
as  dentifls,  oculifts,  &c.  that  all  fuch  have 
been  obliged  to  ferve,  at  leafl,  a few  years 
to  a regular  furgeon,  and  pafs  an  examina- 
tion before  obtaining  a licence  to  praftife ; 
and  on  being  found  qualified,  aie  even  then 
not  permitted  to  pra6tife  (under  fevere  pe- 
nalty) in  any  other  branch  of  the  ait,  than 
that  which  their  licence  expreffes.  Nay,  fo 
much  has  the  life  of  the  fubjec.t  been  pro- 
te£led  in  fome  countries,  that  to  perform 
any  hazardous  operation,  without  a previous 
confultation,  where  it  could  have  been  had, 
would  be  feverely  punifhed.  Should  an 
apothecary,  in  thofe  countries,  dare  to  pre- 
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fcribe  a medicine,  or  perform  an  operation, 
the  forfeiture  of  all  he  was  poffeffed  of,  and 
to  be  fent  for  a galley-flave,  would  be  the  , 
penalty;  while  in  England,  any  one  who 
• chufes  is  fuffered  both  to  compound  and 
prefcribe  medicines,  and  to  perform  hazard- 
ous operations  on  the  human  body,  without 
either  being  called  to  fubmit  to  any  examin- 
ation, or  having  ferved  a Tingle  day  to  any 
branch  of  the  profeflion ; although  feveral 
forts  of  mechanics  are  not  allowed  to  purfue, 
in  London,  the  trade  they  underhand,  even 
as  journeymen,  unlefs  they  have  ferved  a 
regular  apprenticefhip  of  feven  years. 

We  have  feen  that,  in  fome  countries,  fe- 
vere  penalties  are  infli&ed  on  any  one  who 
fhall  attempt  to  vend  any  empirical  medi- 
cine or  remedy ; while  in  England,  this  is 
done  not  only  by  itinerants,  who  travel 
through  every  part  of  the  country,  but  alfo 
by  great  numbers,  both  natives  and  foreign- 
ers, in  this  metropolis;  fome  of  whom  are 
fo  flupidly  ignorant,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
write  their  own  name,  or  perhaps  even  read 
what  the  credulous  confider  as  their  hiftory 
of  difeafes ; and  yet  is  credulity  fuffered  fo 
far  to  be  preyed  upon,  that  fome  of  thefe 
vagabonds  appear  in  fuch  fplendor,  as  many 
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men,  of  great  worth  and  good  education, 
never  can  expeft  to  attain.  Indeed,  fo 
fhockingly  indecent  are  moft  of  the  falfe- 
hoods  intruded  on  the  public  daily,  by  thefe 
impoflors,  that  a newfpaper  is  feldom  fit  to 
meet  the  eye  of  a female,  or  even  for  the 
youth  of  either  fex  to  look  on.  If  fuch 
pelts  to  fociety  are  tolerated,  for  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  the  revenue,  let  it  no 
longer  be  faid,  that  however  burthenfome 
our  prefent  taxes  may  be,  we  would  rjot 
rather  fubmit  to  fome  frefh  import,  than  that 
thoufands  of  our  people  Ihould  fall  a facri- 
fice  to  the  ignorance  of  quacks  and  impof- 
tors;  and  that  the  morals  of  our  youth 
Ihould  be  daily  debauched  by  reading  their 
obfcene  advertifements. 

We  have  feen,  that  in  fome  countries  re- 
gular phyficians  and  furgeons  are  paid  by 
the  government,  and  in  others  by  each  pa- 
rifh,  to  attend  all  perfons  who  require  medi- 
cal or  furgical  advice,  throughout  the  coun- 
try,  daily  at  the  fhop  of  an  apothecary  in 
every  diftria,  and  fuch  as  require  it  at  their 
own  houfes;  the  apothecary,  in  all  cafes, 
furnilhing  the  remedies  prefcribed  gratis 
to  the  poor,  at  the  charge  of  the  parilh  or  of 
government,  and  that  all  poor  women  are 
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attended,  when  in  labour,  at  their  own 
houfes  alfo,  at  the  expence  of  government 
or  the  parifh;  while,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, difpenfaries  are  all  fupported  by  the 
fubfcription  of  individuals  only,  often  with 
a view  to  accommodate  their  own  fervants 
or  workmen;  fo  that  the  poor  and  friendlefs 
often  languifh,  till  the  difeafe  is  too  far  gone 
to  admit  of  cure  ; or  elfe  rely  on  the  chari- 
table aid  of  fome  neighbouring  apothecary. 
Indeed,  the  dihance  of  a difpenfary  is  often 
fo  great,  and  the  numerous  attendance  fre- 
quently caufing  fuch  lofs  of  time,  that  many, 
who  are  much  in  want  of  all  their  fmall 
pittance,  often  prefer  paying  a portion  of 
that  to  an  apothecary,  rather  than  apply  to 
a diflant  difpenfary,  at  a hated  hour,  three 
times  a week : while  others,  having  no  friend 
who  fubfcribes  to  a difpenfary,  and  not  be- 
longing to  the  parifh,  are,  when  attacked  by 
hcknefs,  in  a fituation  too  wretched  to  be 
defcribed;  and  fuch  frequently  are  ordered 
to  fome  one  of  the  city  prifons,  though 
guilty  of  no  crime,  but  that  of  poverty. 

We  have  feen  that,  in  moh  countries,  col- 
leges and  hofpitals  for  public  inftru&ion  are 
liberally  fupported,  and  the  profelfors  paid 
the  government,  pupils  attending  gratis; 
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and  that  public  libraries,  with  mufeums  an- 
nexed, are  gratuitously  reforted  to  by  ftu- 
dents,  and  the  public.  Public  gardens,  for 
the  improvement  of  botany  and  agriculture, 
with  teachers  paid  by  the  government,  are 
inftitutions  which  many  European  countries 
have  alfo  thought  proper  to  eftabliSh.  That 
the  like  eftabliShments,  adjoining  the  places 
of  inftru&ion,  under  regulations  admitting  of 
as  free  accefs  as  their  prefervation  would  al- 
low, would  add  to  the  happinefs  and  wealth 
of  our  own  country,  none  will  difpute. 

I have  faid,  that  mufeums  and  botanic 
gardens  Should  be  as  near  the  places  of  in- 
ftrudtion  as  pollible,  and  this  I confider  one 
great  advantage  of  a public  college;  for  the 
teachers  being  difperfed  in  every  part  of 
this  town,  which  is  fufficiently  crowded  and 
dirty  in  winter,  is  an  inconvenience  which 
I have  myfelf  experienced,  and  which  all 
Students  mult  find  to  confume  much  of  their 
time. 

We  have  Seen,  that  in  fome  countries  the 
bufinefs  of  the  public  hofpitals  is  conducted 
under  the  moft  ftrift  and  beneficial  regula- 
tions: phyficians  and  furgeons  being  oblig- 
ed to  attend  twice  a day,  and  prelcnbe  in 
confutation;  arid  the  junior  furgeons  and 
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pupils,  not  only  obliged  to  fee  all  medicines 
made  up,  and  given  to  the  patients,  but 
alfo  bound  conftantly  to  refide  in  the  hof- 
pital,  under  the  terror  of  a fine,  or  of  cor- 
poral punifhment,  in  cafe  of  abfence  without 
leave.  That  many  of  the  cafes,  in  our  hof- 
pitals,  are  of  a nature  fo  dangerous,  as  to 
require  every  aid  which  confultations  and 
very  frequent  attendance  can  give,  none 
will  deny:  and  the  very  frequent  accidents 
which  are  brought  in,  requiring  operations 
immediately  to  be  performed,  or  which,  by 
being  delayed,  mull  prove  ineffe&ual,  fully 
fhew  the  neceffity  of  one  or  more  gentle- 
men of  mature  age  and  experience,  always 
refiding  in  the  houfe,  not  as  pupils,  but  with 
fuch  a falary  as  fhould  require  conflant  and 
uniform  attendance. 

We  have  feen,  that  in  fome  countries 
teachers  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment, for  inftru6ling  females  in  the 
pra&ice  of  midwifery ; who,  however,  are 
not  fuffered  to  pra&ife,  without  firfi;  paffing 
a public  examination,  and  obtaining  a li- 
cence; and  that  apothecaries  are  alfo  re- 
quired to  be  examined,  before  they  can  ob- 
tain a licence  to  praftife;  and  that  in  fome 
countries  a limited  number  only  are  allow- 
ed; 
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ed;  while  in  England,  intlead  of  public  in- 
ftitutions,  for  inftru£ling  females  in  an  art 
fo  peculiarly  proper  to  be  pra&ifed  only  by 
their  fex,  the  bufinefs  is  almoft  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  men,  who  attend  on  the  mod 
common  occafions.  And  as  to  the  apothe- 
cary in  England,  any  perfon  that  chufes 
may  affume  the  title,  and  prefcribe  either  in 
town  or  country. 

We  have  feen,  that  in  one  country  a phy- 
fician  and  furgeon  are  ele&ed  to  attend  all 
the  inhabitants  of  each  diftrift,  and  are  paid 
annually  by  a general  contribution.  This 
plan,  if  not  for  the  more  opulent  inhabitants 
of  our  own  country,  would  be  an  ufeful 
regulation  for  perfons  in  moderate  circum- 
ftances,  who  could  not  afford  frequent  fees 
to  a phyfician  or  furgeon,  but  who  are  fupe- 
rior  to  the  charity  of  an  hofpital,  &c.  All 
the  benefit  focieties,  in  the  country,  are  thus 
attended  by  the  year,  by  a general  pra£li- 
tioner;  and  generally  the  poor  alfo,  who  are 
not  in  a parifh  workhoufe. 

I have  now  given,  pretty  fully,  my  ideas 
how  the  pra&ice  of  the  healing  art  might  be 
much  improved,  for  the  general  advantage ; 
and  that  legiflative  regulation  is  much  want- 
ed, I truft  every  one  will  allow ; but  fhould 
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parliament  not  take  up  the  fubjecl,  even 
after  a general  petition  from  the  faculty, 
which,  however,  I fhould  be  forry  to  fup- 
pofe,  then  would  I advife  all  the  apotheca- 
ries in  the  kingdom  to  do,  what  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Pharmaceutical  Affociation 
ought  to  have  done ; infi.ead  of  applying 
to  parliament,  if  a partial  regulation  only 
was  their  aim,  viz.  To  appoint  a committee 
in  London,  and  alfoin  each  county-town,  to 
meet  deputations  from  the  wholefale  drug- 
gifts,  in  a friendly  and  gentlemanly  manner. 
They  fhould  then  ftate  the  hardfhips  they 
labour  under,  by  the  druggifts  making  up 
prefcriptions,  and  retailing  medicines,  while 
themfelves  are  obliged  by  law  to  keep  their 
fhops  well  furnifhed  with  a vaft  number  of 
articles,  many  of  which  are  perilhable,  and 
fome,  at  the  prefent  time,  exceflively  expen- 
five ; and  alfo  each  to  keep  an  afliftant,  pro- 
perly qualified,  with  an  errand  boy  always 
in  readinefs  for  emergencies;  which,  how- 
ever fmall  his  pra&ice,  ought  to  be  done* 
The  druggifts  would  then  deliberate  on 
an  anfwer,  which  would  either  be,  that  they 
faw  the  complaints  reafonable,  and  would 
agree  to  decline  making  up  any  kind  of  pre- 
fcriptions, or  retailing  any  drugs  or  chemi- 
cals-.; 
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cals ; that  they  were  convinced  of  the  hard- 
thip,  but  could  afford  no  relief:  or  that  they 
fhould  continue  to  make  medicines*  fell  re- 
tail, and  even  to  prefcrib.e ; bidding  defiance 
to  the  application.  In  the  latter  cafes,  the 
apothecaries  would  have  the  remedy  in  their 
own  hands,  which  they  fhould  then  purfue, 
viz.  to  agree,  under  a penalty,  not  to  deal 
with  any  druggifl  or  chemifl  who  refufed  to 
comply  with  their  application;  and  even  to 
become  wholefale  chemifls  and  druggifts 
themfelves,  by  eflabl idling  in  London,  and 
in  every  county-town,  under  the  infpeclion 
of  a regular  chemifl,  an  elaboratory  and 
a drug-warehoufe,  as  a joint  flock ; each  apo- 
thecary inverting  a proportion  of  the  capi- 
tal, agreeable  to  his  inclination.  Or,  if  this 
would  be  illegal,  then  a fmali  number  might 
do  the  like,  for  ferving  each  county.  If  the 
Pharmaceutical  Committee  had  been  lefs 
difunited,  and  lefs  intemperate,  fuch  an  ap- 
plication at  that  time,  would,  I doubt  not, 
have  obtained  from  the  druggifts  all  that  the 
affociation  then  defired ; for  fuch  druggifts, 
as  I then  confulted,  would  readily  have 
agreed  to  a general  regulation,  on  liberal  and 
fair  terms.  Indeed,  their  interefts  would 
have  fuffered  lefs  than  at  firft  fight  would 

appear. 
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appear,  as  they  then  might  retire  to  lefs  ex- 
penfive  fituations,  and  keep  warehoufes  in- 
{lead  of  (hops,  and  would  be  paid  more  re- 
gularly, as  the  apothecaries  became  more 
refpeclable. 

The  druggifts  deferve  no  blame  for  ob- 
taining the  bulinefs  of  making  up  prescrip- 
tions. The  public  were  driven  away  from 
the  apothecary,  by  his  charging  for  medi- 
cines, in  the  prefcribing  of  which  he  had  no 
concern,  the  lame  as  if  his  advice  had  been 
given : if  the  apothecary  did  not  discrimi- 
nate, the  public  would.  That  other  branches 
of  the  profeflion  would  {fill  have  had  juft 
caufe  of  complaint,  none  will  deny.  Gene- 
ral relief  and  public  advantage  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a wife  and  liberal  a£t  of  parlia- 
ment, leaving  nothing  to  the  discretion  of 
future  bye-laws,  to  be  made  by  the  party 
whofe  intereft  is  often  dire&ly  contrary  to 
the  public  advantage. 

Remember,  man,  “ the  Univerfal  Caufe 
“ Afc'ts  not  by  partial,  but  by  gen’ral  laws,” 

And  makes  what  happinefs  wejuftly  call, 

Subfift,  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all. 


FINIS. 
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appear,  as  they  then  might  retire  to  lefs  ex- 
pensive Situations,  and  keep  warehouSes  in- 
{lead  of  Shops,  and  would  be  paid  more  re- 
gularly, as  the  apothecaries  became  more 
refpeclable. 

The  druggifts  deferve  no  blame  for  ob- 
taining the  bufmefs  of  making  up  prescrip- 
tions. The  public  were  driven  away  from 
the  apothecary,  by  his  charging  for  medi- 
cines, in  the  prefcribing  of  which  he  had  no 
concern,  the  lame  as  if  his  advice  had  been 
given:  if  the  apothecary  did  not  discrimi- 
nate, the  public  would.  That  other  branches 
of  the  profeflion  would  Hill  have  had  juft 
caufe  of  complaint,  none  will  deny.  Gene- 
ral relief  and  public  advantage  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a wife  and  liberal  a6t  of  parlia- 
ment, leaving  nothing  to  the  difcretion  of 
future  bye-laws,  to  be  made  by  the  party 
whofe  intereft  is  often  dire&ly  contrary  to 
the  public  advantage. 

Remember,  man,  the  Univerfal  Caufe 
“ ABs  not  by  partial,  but  by  gen’ral  laws,” 

And  makes  what  happinefs  wejuftly  call, 

Subfift,  not  in  {he  good  of  one,  but  all. 


FINIS. 
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